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THE MASTER SINGER 


By W. H. ANDERSON s 


Some poets are born unto feeling, 
Some poets are born unto thought, 
And some have the gift of revealing, 
And some sing great songs that are fraught 
With the uplift of Nature’s best teaching, 
Where the human can glimpse the divine; 
And some of their songs are heart-reaching, 
And some many song gifts combine. 


But once in the aeons of ages, 
The spirit of all that is best, 
A wisdom too wise for the sages, 
A music that breathes of the blest, 
Is blent to a rhythm so splendid, 
Is rhymed with a spirit so strong, 
That Time and Eternity blended 
Acknowledge the Master of Song ! 





PALPH*FULLERTON*PIOCINE « 











ios Angeles, California---Price Ten Cents 
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A Veteran Bond Buyer 


recently said to cur representative: 


“My investment experience has 
convinced me that the best assur- 
ance of a bond’s safety is its recom- 
mendation by a thoroughly respon- 
sible investment banking house. 
The right house will not only, pos- 
sess long and successful experience, 
ample resources and comprehensive 
organization facilities, but it will 
also be governed in all its acts by a 
high minded conception of its ob- 
ligations to its clhents. Such a 
house will never lose interest in an 
issue of bonds when it has _ sold 
them.” 


Perhaps.the experience of 
this customer will suggest 
the advantage to you of N. 
W. Halsey & Co.’s service. 
Whether your investing 
power be large or small you 


are invited to consult our 
nearest office, indicating 
your requirements, and we 
will explain exactly what 
our service will do for you. 


We-spare nO e¢xpemee te 
investigate thoroughly the 
bonds we offer and to sur- 
round. them. witiieevem 
safeguard that conservatism 
and experienced judgment 
dictate. 

An inquiry will involve 


no cost or obligation on 
vour part. 


Booklet H-70 “Service to Bond Buyers” on request 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle & Adams Sts. 424 California St. 


Los nAgeles Office, 303 Hibernian Bldg. 








MOUNT LOWE 
| 


Towering 6100 feet in the air; the crowning 


plory of the Southland and reached and 


climbed ky modern electric cars to the 5,000 


Foot height. 





The Scenic Wonderland Trip of 


the Continent 





Pacific Electric Railway 


Cars leave Pacific Electric Station Los An- 
geles at 8, 9 and 10 a. m. and 1:30 and 4 
p. m., conducting one via Oak Knoll, Pasa- 
dena, Altadena, and winding up through 
entrancing Rubio Canyon reaches the fa- 
mous incline, from the top of which, 3,000 
feet in the air, begins the wondrous scenic 
trolley trai! to ALPINE TAVERN, ye beau- 
teous house of comfort in cloudland. 

Regular Round Trip Fare (Daily) ....$2.50 
Saturday-Sunday-Holiday Rate ....... 2.00 








Send for Illustrated Folder Describing it Fully 















Mt. Washingto _| 


The Switzerland of America 
1000 Feet | 
Ce 29 





! 


| Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 
Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 
Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 


Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 


Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 


The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 


| 
| 
| 
of these facts. | 





Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
| ours, 
| 
Write or ’phone for our booklet. 


Robert Marsh & Co, 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth amd Spring Streets 


G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
Office Phones, 10175; Matin 1045, Mt. Washington Phone 31256 


Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 








Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 


—_ a 


___ Original , 














Unique MT 


Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large 
verandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts, _ 
Reasonable rates. J For scenic dew 
W grandew 
Open all the year. ASHINGTON it has no equal. 
American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. Try one of the dinner 
3:30 to 7:30 evenmgs. Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Washing. | 
| lll ae Incline) No, F 
|, Attractive | "0, Nines: HOTEL Phone 31227 


Pleasant 











ROUND THE WORLD 
$617.70 ° SPECIAL TOURS $617.70 


September 14, 16, 27, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Call and See Us 


THOS. COOK & Son, ‘sie ss | 
Hotel del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH. CAL. 





— 





Fifteen minutes across the Bay from Sal 
Diego is located America’s greatest al 
the-year-round Resort Hotel. Magnificet 
Beach and Grounds. All appointments 
unsurpassed. 


A New BHighteen-Hole Golf Course. 
A Great Variety of Amusements. 
Capacious Garage. 
------~- Summer Rates in force after May if 
a Official Hotel A. A. Association. 


; A, ‘. WR eee 
il aes 7 H. W. WILLS, Manager. 
le Me Lommel, ’ od ee Los Angeles Agent: H. F. NORCROSS. 3345. Sy] 


i SS 
| Santa Catalina Island, —_ Daily Service 
Commodious Steamers 


All Hotels Open 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF, TENNIS. COACHING 


| Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. | 
; BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles. Cal. Phenes: Main 4492. F 6576, | 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
nrice is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 7 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 


matter. 
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TAFT AS A POLITICAL “FENCE” 
OSSIBLY, Mr. Taft is proud to receive the nom- 
ination of the moribund Republican party, but it 
is a tainted honor, obtained through dishonest prac- 
tices, that comes to him and as such cannot attract a 
winning constituency in its support. Politically, the 
President is in a class with Fagin, the receiver of 
stolen goods, whom Dickens portrayed with wonder- 
ful fidelity in “Oliver Twist.” The Bill Sykses ot 
the erstwhile Republican party having burglarized 
certain states of their delegated rights have made 
Taft the beneficiary of their plunder and the Presi- 
dent, with a fatuous disregard of consequences, has 
agreed to act as “fence” for the thieves. That he 
will not be permitted to enjoy the fruits of this dis- 
creditable connection is certain. His conviction and 
sentence as particips criminis will surely follow when 
the country-wide jury of Lis peers acts, after the 
campaign arguments by his hired counsel—crimina! 
lawyers for the defense—are closed. 

For Mr. Taft will be on the defensive from the 
outset, even as he has been since his ridiculous W1- 
nona speech in favor of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
mockery. Ile will have to keep on explaining why 
he chose to profit by a fixed convention that stole 
votes from Alabama, from California, from Texas, 
and Washington in order that he right be the party 
nominee. His inordinate vanity has led him to blind 
his eyes to all stigma that attaches, t» ignore the ruin 
that he has wrought the party whose disintegration 
dates from the day he declined to allow pledged dele- 
gates to cast their votes for a harmony candidate, 
knowing that in that direction only was victory pos- 
sible. Every patriotic Republican must resent this in- 
solent attitude of an individual who placed his own 
ambitions before his party’s honor and well-being. 
In saying good bye to the Republican organization, 
a8 many of us do, it is with a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment toward the man whose arrant selfishness has 
left us no other alternative. 

That Mr. Taft has dealt the Republican party a 
mortal blow we firmly believe. Whether or not the 
new Progressive party will rise this year on the ashes 
of the Chicago funeral pyre it is too early to predict. 
Much depends on the Baltimore nominee. If the 
Democrats choose wisely, if Woodrow Wilson or 
Gaynor or Bryan is named there is excellent chance 
for the election of any one of the three; should the 
bosses control and force poor old Champ Clark on 
the party the progressivists of both political organiza- 
ions may rally in sufficient numbers to elect Mr. 
Roosevelt. The ideal winning ticket would be Roose- 
velt and Bryan if the Nebraska man could be induced 
to join with the Progressivists. 

Perhaps i912 will repeat the history of 1856 when 
General John C. Fremont, the candidate of the newly- 
formed Republican party, contested with James Buch- 
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anan and Millard Fillmore for the presidency. the 
victory going to the Democrats. That Mr. Taft will 
be a poor third in the running is foreshadowed. His 
nomination has aroused no enthusiasm; the jeers of 
the dissenting portion of the convention are echoed 
throughout the country. The selection of the weak 
Sherman for the vice-presidency is a fitting finale to 
the ill-advised action seen in the first choice. The 
dispatches tell us that with the completion of its 
labors the convention stood up while the band played 
“Praise God From Whom Al! Blessings Flow.” We 
should be glad to add our “Amen!” but like the man 
whose wife and children had been scalped by Apaches 
we are in anything but thankful mood. 


PLATFORM OF WORDY INSINCERITIES 
AREFUL reading of the Republican (defunct) 
platform reveals its wordy inconsistency be- 
tween promises and performance. To quote Abra- 
ham Lincoln almost in the opening sentence as one 
whose lofty principles have inspired the wreckers of 
his party to simtlar devotion to their country is little 
short of farcical in view of the results achieved. It 
has been a party of progress, but it is so no longer; 
the spirit of reaction pervades its tottering body and 
while the platform may iterate its belief till the cows 
come home that it has hope and confidence in its fu- 
ture such statement deceives nobody. 

Reaffirmation is made of the intention to uphold at 
all times the authority and integrity of the courts, 
but the tedious and costly delays which so often have 
amounted to a denial of justice in civil and criminal 
cases are recognized by a promise to favor legisla- 
tion to cure these defects. Recall of judges is re- 
garded as “unnecessary and unwise,’ but it ts ad- 
mitted that the process of removal of derelicts is 
cumbrous by a promise to simplify the modus oper- 
andi. 

After stating that the Republican party is opposed 
to special privileges and monopoly the platform pro- 
ceeds to stultify itself by reiterating its faith in a 
high protective tariff, the avowed purpose of which 
is t& promote the welfare of American workmen. 
This argument was effective before the revelations 
that have been made of recent years, proving how 
small a percentage of American labor is employed in 
the mills granted the highest protection on their 
products, and how unequal is the measure of protec- 
tion to those workmen who are Americans. Nuinety 
per cent of protection, in other words, for the manu- 
facturer, who no longer needs it, and ten per cent for 
the workman. His ten per cent is more than dissi- 
pated by the high cost of living due to the robbing 
tariff schedules. It is mildly stated that ‘some of the 
existing tariff duties are too high and should be re- 
duced,” but what victimized consumer would trust 
Taft to effect the reduction? Condemnation of the 
Democrats for legislating in favor of lower schedules 
will not make one vote for the ticket; at least, the 
Democrats have cut where a reduction was amply 
justified. 

Endeavor is made to prove that the high cost of 
living in this country is not primarily due to the pro- 
tective tariff system, because, it is urged similar con- 
ditions exist abroad in free trade countries. We 
have read the data on which this argument is based 
and were not convinced; in many instances the al- 
leged proof was furnished by standpat agents. The 
fact remains that high tariffs have created monopo- 
lies whose autocratic control of necessities of living 
has resulted in continually advancing prices. The 
tariffs that give ninety per cent profit to specially 
privileged interests and allow only ten per cent to 
labor must inevitably raise the cost of living. 

On the banking and currency question the platform 























‘The Aldrich measure is by 
far the wisest banking reform that congress could 
adopt, but the party leaders are afraid the people will 
shy at the sponsor, hence deal in glittering general- 
ties only and dodge specific mention of what is prac- 
tically before the country. 


is wanting in courage. 


Again the party declares in favor of a parcels post, 
but the chief opponents of this needed legislation in 
the past have been reactionary Republicans of the 
standpat stamp. Allusion to the merchant marine and 
its need for revival is ridiculously vague. “There 
should be American ships and plenty of them,” it 1s 
stated. Yes, but how? ‘There is only one sure way. 
By allowing ships of American registry to be built 
wherever the work is cheapest, by changing the navi- 
gation laws that are obsolete and discouraging, and 
which were formed to feed fat the steel and iron in- 
dustry at the expense of the merchant marine. 

In conclusion, intelligent judgment of the Ameri- 
can people is invited upon the administration of Wil- 
liam H. Taft. That is what he will get and by which 
he will be tried and doomed together with the insin- 
cere platform. Why is there today a Democratic 
majority in the lower house of congress? Because of 
the loss of confidence in the man again forced upon 
the repudiated party. Yet the framers of the plat- 
form are “confident” that, under the leadership of the 
same pair of candidates chosen in 1908, the appeal for 
votes will not be in vain. Wonderful optimism! . 


GRAVE SITUATION IN LOS ANGELES 


AYOR Alexander of Los Angeles is under in- 
dictment by Former Harbor Commissioner 
Thomas E. Gibbon for incompetency, unveracity and 
mendacity in the conduct of his office, the charges be- 
ing substantiated by a statement of what appear to 
be irrefutable facts. That the exasperating delays in 
connection with the harbor work are directly at- 
tributable to the mayor’s dilatory and wavering policy 
has been patent for many months, which, however, is 
not surprising to those who have long realized the 
mental incapacity of the senile city executive to cope 
with the big problems now confronting the county 
seat municipality. We regard it as little short of 
cruelty that an old gentleman of Uncle George's 
limited inentality should have to be worried by these 
really weighty matters that require adjustment. A 
strong, alert brain, allied with an active physical 
frame, iS imperative in this crisis in the city’s history. 
Within his limited scope Mayor Alexander has 
served his city well, but the demands of the office 
have outstripped his grasp. An illiterate with never 
any deep knowledge of civic affairs he has veen 
floundering for months in a sea of difficulties frcm 
which it is utterly beyond his ability to emerge with 
credit to himself or safety to the city. His board of 
public works and his harbor board have been at 
loggerheads, chiefly because there is no real direct- 
ing head to map out a policy and compel rigid adher- 
ence to it. Cheap politics have been played by the 
stubborn and, alas, ignorant mayor who, like the 
musician in the hurdy gurdy saloun, has done the 
best he could, according to his-hghts. 

There is little doubt that he was playing politics 
when, just prior to the I-st election, as Mr. Gibbon 
shows, he asked the harbor commissioner to sound 
out the electric companies fof the purpose of learn- 
ing if it were possible to dispose oftheir distributing 
systems to the city on fair terms, tn order to avoid 
the expense of paralleling them, and as a matter of 
justice to the local concerns. The city electrician, at 
a later date, having evinced opposition to the leasing 
scheme Mr. Gibbon dropped the subject only to be 
confronted later by the wobbling mayor who, forgetful 
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of his former request. intimated that Gibbon was in 
too close touch with the electric companies and de- 
nied that he had ever authorized the harbor com- 
missioner to make overtures of the kind indicated. 


Mr. Gibbon, however, is strongly inclined to the 
belief that the leasing system as opposed to the :n- 
stallation of a new distributing system is the only 
feasible plan. This, because the bonding power of 
the city has become so impaired under the present ad- 
ministration that it is not possible to market an issue 
on terms fair to the public and that the alternate di- 
rect assessment method contemplated necessitates the 
paying into the city treasury of the full amount m 
cash, or upward of ten million dollars, a terrible bur- 
den in view of the excessive load realty and personal 
property are now carrying to meet the aqueduct cost, 
whose limit probably not yet has been reached through 
direct taxation. 

Time, also, is an essence. If a new distributing 
plant is demanded it will take two years to construct 
under ordinary methods and probably as long again 
if poor old Uncle George is retained in office to 
maunder through the work. However, we might re- 
mind the several public boards that the conduits have 
not yet discharged the Owens River water at the 
doors of Los Angeles and even if it ever gets down 
this way there has been uo provision made for its 
sale and distribution. We are not saying the conduits 
cannot deliver the water if it is ever turned into 
them, but deserts are vast spaces and cement con- 


struction treacherous. Quien sabe? 


Mr. Gibbon’s arraignment of the bungling execu- 
tive in regard to the delay in the outer harbor work 
is even more severe than his scoring of the super- 
annuate for his incompetency in other directions. He 
intimates that the progress made on the inner harbor 
at Wilmington is due to the selfish interests of the 
active spirit on the board of public works, retained 
in office by the mayor in defiance of hi: alleged cor- 
porate afhliations. Mr. Gibbon might have gone 
further and named other public officials high in the 
mayor's confidence and counsel who also have in- 
vested in Wilmington realty, and who have coun- 
tenanced and approved the inner harbor expenditures 
to the neglect of the more important outer harbor, if 
the canal commerce is to be properly cared for. 


Summing up his grave charges Mr. Gibbon finds 
the city’s finances in a precarious state due to the 
general inefhciency of the various departments con- 
trolled by the mayor, thus tending to paralyze the ef- 
forts of patriotic citizens who are bent on carrying 
to early completion the great works contemplated for 
the city’s advancement and the more economical! hand- 
ling of traffic. It is a grave condition of affairs that 
must be confronted, calling for serious discussion by 
the wisest laymen. We think a committee from the 
several civic organizations should call on the mayor 
and urge his retirement from office without delay and 
the calling of a special election to fill the vacancy so 
made. The longer he shuffles around in the mayor- 
alty chair the more involved and worse confounded 
will the situation become. The city requires in this 
crisis as the directing head, a keen, level-headed finan- 
cier of the W. J. Washburn type to evolve order out 
of this muddle, with an advisory board of three 
equally astute citizens who are not unfamiliar with 
what is vitally needed at this time. . The Municipal 
League should unlimber its mountain howitzers and 
get into action. Its presence on the firing line is im- 
perative. 





ANOTHER JOLT FOR JUSTICE 

HAT must 4 man do to be hanged? is a ques- 

tion that fAaturally occurs to the newspaper 
reader after notimg that Zollie Clements, self-con- 
fessed murderer af five-persons and convicted of the 
killing of one mar, escaped his deserts by a sentence 
of imprisonment for life. Heretofore, when a burglar 
entered a store or a residence bent on robbery and 
carrying deadly weapons the presumption has been 
that in the event of being hard pressed he would not 
hesitate to use them, hence the intent to kil] was ex- 


pressed by the presence of the weapons. The jury 
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that tried Clements, however, accepted the plea of his 
counsel that the defendant entertained no such pur- 
pose. 

Logically, the jury should have acquitted the slayer 
of Newman, in fact, it is stated that three members 
did so vote on the first ballot. Doubtless, they argued 
that the two revolvers Clements happened to have 
with him when he went to rob the Newman place 
were being carried, as the Stockton Mail suggests, 
merely for moral effect. That a nice young man like 
Clements, who admits to the killing of five, and is so 
wanted by the police of Oakland on a murder charge 
that the criminal’s attorney made no effort to appeal 
the case, should carry weapons merely for moral ef- 
fect is not to be questioned. We are surprised to 
learn that only three jurors entertained this view. 
How uncharitable to suppose that a robber carrying 
two guns is presumptively a murderer? 

In all probability Clements left home in a hurry 
and forgot to lay them aside. When confronted in 
a crisis by the irate owner of the premises he had 
trespassed what more natural than a recourse to the 
weapons he so fortunately had by him? That he had 
used them before with deadly effect was none of the 
jury’s business; he was not on trial for offenses other 
than the Newman case. Besides, a verdict to hang 
means nothing in California. The governor is pledged 
to his mollycoddling newspaper backers to head off 
all hangings until the capital punishment law is abro- 
Better a life imprisonment than a dozen re- 
The germ is get- 


gated. 
prieves the jury doubtless argued. 
ting in its work. 


SMITH, THE HUNDREDTH MAN 
LLEGING that J. Bruce Ismay and Captain 
Smith were equally responsible for the Titanic 
disaster the counsel for the Seamen’s and Firemen’s 
Union in his statement before the board of inquiry at 
London, bluntly told the precise truth. Indirectly, 
the board of trade was to blame for its laxity of rules 
in regard to the insufficient lifeboats, but, primarily, 
the two. men named were accountable. If Captain 
Smith had thought otherwise he would not have 
voluntarily relinquished his hold of the collapsible 
boat, following the sinking of his ship, unloosed his 
life belt and gone down to his death. He realized at 
that moment the full extent of his dereliction and 
with sublime resignation he chose to expiate his error. 
hat the attorney general conducting the inquiry is 
of this same opinion has been repeatedly manifest. 
He regards as significant the handing of the wireless 
message to Bruce Ismay, by Captain Smith, repogting 
the presence of icebergs ahead. If Ismay was merely 
a passenger, as his counsel intimated, why this ac- 
tion? Why not convey like information to others on 
board? Because, it is charged, the record-breaking 
run of the Titanic was at the behest of the directing 
manager. Sunday night the boat was at top speed, 
under orders. Captain Smith, evidently, hoped for 
specific instructions to reduce the engine's revolu- 
tions when he handed his superior officer the note of 
warning. But none came. When Ismay was asked 
why the big liner did not slow down he returned the 
fatuous reply that he supposed they were in a hurry 
to get out of the ice field. Can any one doubt that 
a peremptory word from the owner would have re- 
sulted in a checking of the pace and a consequent 
avoidance of the collision ? 


It may be urged that Captain Smith was in su- 
preme command, he could have done as he pleased. 
Irue, but when the managing owner of the line js 
on board, whose wishes are law, he would be a most 
impolitic captain who ventured to go contrary to such 
authority. Of course, the captain had the undeniable 
right to exercise his prerogative; that he failed to use 
his best judgment is where he was culpable and it 
was this remorseful self-admission that impelled the 
veteran of countless voyages to cast off his life belt 
and refuse succor. “Peceavi!” I have sinned, was 
his mental obsession and he voluntarily paid the 
price. Mr. Ismay is cast in less heroic mould. His 
commercial training taught him that it was necessary 
for him to preserve his life for his company’s sake— 
his services were required by the great corporation 
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he represented. But neither Smith dead nor Ismay 
living can evade the inexorable truth. We are not 
blaming Ismay for accepting his chance when it was 
offered; ninety-nine others would have done the same 
thing in like circumstances. Captain Smith was the 


hundredth man. 


IF THAW SHOULD BE FREED 

EADING of the testimony in the H. K. Thaw 
R case now under way at White Plains, New 
York, leads to the conviction that the slayer of Stan. 
ford White, in the best interests of society, should be 
returned to Matteawan asylum and held there in eus- 
tody. -f he is not actually msane he is at least a de. 
generate, which means unfit to associate with decent 
humans. It is patent to everybody that the influence 
of money alone accounts for the persistent and sys- 
tematic attempts to set Thaw free and give him re- 
newed opportunity to exercise his homicidal tenden- 
cies. 

Supposing he should be successful in his present 
attempt to gain legal freedom and in the course of 
time his uncontrollable passion to slay should find ex- 
pression? Who, then, is responsible? The trial judge 
that made possible his vicious conduct or the doctors 
who are ready to swear that he is restored to sanity? 
It is a’nice question. Of course, the experts would 
fall back on the worn-out excuse that their client was 
compos mentis immediately preceding the homicidal 
act and five minutes after it, but while in the com- 
mission of it he reverted. To what? Why, to nor- 
mal, to his chronic state of irresponsibility. In view 
ot what has preceded, in the light of his history, no 
jury in the country could conscientiously convict him 
of murder in the first degree. We venture to say the 
verdict would be tnanimous that it was the deed of a 
Wtaritacy 


This, then, is what must be considered if Harry K. 
Thaw is turned loose on society. For a time he may 
conduct himself as a normal individual, but let him 
be aroused in such a way as to touch the old lesion 
and presto! the desire to kill returns instantly, with 
the result as outlined. Back to Matteawan then, with 
the culprit no whit worse off than he is now. He 
wil] have had, meanwhile, his taste of liberty, his op- 
portunity to wreak vengeance on his fancied enemy 
or enemies, and, being a paranoiac, he is immume from 
capital punishment, even from confinement in a peni- 
tentiary. Nice outlook, this, yet the bald logic from 
which there is no escaping. 





BELATED PUBLIC MONITION 

RITING from New York under date of June 

10, Editor Holman of the San Francisco Argo- 
naut publishes in that entertaining weckly of June 22 
a review of political conditions in <he east as he has 
found them, the sum and substance of which may be 
found epitomized in the statement that “if either Taft 
or Roosevelt shall be nominated it will be a signal 
for Republican defeat Yhe best possible out- 
come of the situation, from the Kepublican stand- 
point, would be to wipe the slate clean of Roosevelt 
and laft and all their works and to bring forward 
new men of defined and approved character. . . . It 
looks to me, as 1f the Republican party, what- 
ever may happen at Chicago, were foredoomed to 4 
humiliating defeat. Unless the Democrats at Balti- 
more shall make a stupendous blunder, either in their 
candidate or in their declaration of principles, I am of 
the opinion that they will name the next President 
and vice-president of the United States.” 


What a pity that the Argonaut is so tardy in its 
utterance. By the time that estimate of the situation 
reached its readers the jig was up, the die cast and 
the Republican party doomed by its stupid and inex- 
cusable blunder of ren ming the ticket of four years 
ago. For many months prior to the Argonaut’s be- 
lated warning The Graphic pointed out exactly 
what Mr. Holman has been so loth to acknowledge. 
Repeatedly, we have urged that the salvation of the 
party depended upon the elimination of both candi- 
dates and we were so foolish as to believe that enough 
patriots would be foun at Chicago to insist upon this 
course. Ar. Taft, however, refused to budge from 
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his stubborn position. He had the machinery and he 
was determined to have it exerted in his behalf— 
fairly or unfairly, to the dammation of the party or 





otherwise. —— e 
Another belated discovery of Editor Holman’s is in 


regard to the chief issue ‘n the campaign. He finds 
it in t.: high and higher cost of living. Just so. 
And this higher cost proceeds from the indefensibly 
high tariffs which have made millionaires of a com- 
parative few and paupers of the many. Mr. Taft re- 
fused to recognize this fundamental fact in the early 
part of his administration; he played fast and loose 
with his pre-election promises of tariff revision down- 
ward; he exerted no effort to shape aright the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill in the making; he supinely signed 
#t when the fraudulent measure was presented for 
his approval or veto and then, to clinch his fatuous 
conduct, he lauded the tariff law at Winona as the 
best ever. 

Foolish man. It was soon after that hebetudinous 
episode that we predicted a. Democratic house as an 
inevitable sequence. The rank-and-file consumers, 
properly disgusted by. such an exhibition of political 
ineptitute, from that time put Taft from them, ex- 
punged him as it were and never since has he re- 
gained their confidence: His renomination is not the 
result of any great yearning for a continuance of his 
administration; it is, in fact, in despite of a contrary 
desire. New York’s seventy-six uninstructed votes, 
controlled by Boss Barnes, accomplished the trick. 
But for this Taft was doomed to that defeat which 
the strong Republican states of the country had fore- 
shadowed. His nomination means nothing; it is sim- 
ply a prolongation of the date of chastening. New 
York will join the other states in repudiating the man 
who means well, but who lacks force of initiative and 
what our grandmothers were wont to denote as 
“sumption.” He will be the worst beaten candidate 
the defunct Republican party has ever hoisted as a 
target and it is due to just such belated public moni- 
tors as the Argonaut that the party is saddled with 
the Taft-Sherman incubus—now riding it to its ruin. 


VEIL OF ISIS PARTIALLY DRAWN 
EADING of that Los Angeles woman pastor 
who is reported to have stopped preaching last 
Sabbath to give what is declared to be a spirit 
communication from the late William James, who 
announced the arrival in the spirit world of the 
shade of William T. Stead direct from the Titanic 








disaster, the mind speculates as to the extent of the | 


unconscious influence on the Los Angeles pastor of 
previous spirit communications of a similar nature 
published in the daily press. It is reasonable to in- 
fer that the woman preacher was cognizant of these 
mental messages from the spirit world and having 
hypnotized herself into a “sensitive” condition ima- 
gined she also was projecting one. 


Perhaps it ought to be said that the “sensitive” re- 
cipient of Prof. James’ communication is pastor of 
the Temple of Living Thought and whose lecture on 
the folded veil of Isis was summarily interrupted by 
the insistent spirit of Professor James. What did the 
noted pragmatist reveal? That he was well satisfied 
with “conditions” as he found them and had been 
trying to express himself to Prof. Hyslop, the New 
York psychologist, who, however, was too “positive” 
to permit intelligent interchange of thought. It is 
exasperating that the learned professor remained so 
uncommunicative concerning the spirit world when he 
did get in touch with so sensitive a medium as the 
Temple of Thought high priestess. We yearn to 
know how the spirits pass their time, what they wear, 
what their surroundings are, the locale of their habit, 
their topics of discussion, if they take any refresh- 
ments, tf they have ready means of inter-communi- 
cation ? 

Mr. Stead, we are gratified to learn, also commun- 
icated with the Living Thoughter and proved him- 
self a profound philosopher, towit: that he was not 
at all surprised in going down with the Titanic and 
was instantly reconciled to the change. No rebellious 
spirit there, evidently, and a disposition to make the 
best of a situation that is inspiring to those of us 
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inclined at times to kick against the pricks. We shall 


‘await with avidity further messages from these two 


distinguished spirits and only wish we could engage 
them, at fair compensation, of course, to give ex- 
clusive thought transferences to our cultured constit- 
uency. 





DEMOCRATS CAN AVERT THIRD PARTY 
F EITHER Woodrow Wilson or William Jennings 
Bryan is the nominee of the Baltimore convention 


on a pronounced progressive platform al! necessity | 


for a third party nomination will be obviated for in 
that event the projection of a Roosevelt ticket on a 
similar platform will have a tendency to induce cross- 
firing, with the danger of silencing each other, to the 
keen delight of the supporters of the Theft and Sher- 
man party. Wilson, as opposed to the reactionary 
ticket, is a sure winner as also is Bryan. If Clark is 
forced on the convention Roosevelt will have to run. 

Signs gather, however, that the progressive ele- 
ment is getting the convention bit well between its 
teeth and is preparing to run away with the nomina- 
tion. The abrogation of the unit rule, following the 
indorsement of the Bryan contention in regard to the 
platform and later the selection of Messrs. Bryan and 
O’Gorman—two ultra progressives—to frame the 
party resolutions by-which the country will take the 
estimate of the candidates, indicate the temper of the 
majority and lead us at this writing to base our 
hopes of a complete routing of the cabal that by the 
naming of Clark would control the White House and 


influence legislation for the next four years in case of 


Democratic victory. 

For in spite of Clark’s weakness before the people 
the antipathy to the defunct Republican party nomi- 
nees is so pronounced that even a Hearst candidate 
might be condoned by the country and inducted into 
oface. How much easier, how much less hazardous 
the risk, however, to name a strong progressive like 
Wilson, or a man of Gaynor’s stamp if Mr. Bryan 
could not be induced to accept the responsibility. 











Thousands of the disrupted Republican party erst- | 


while followers are ready to favor either one of this 
trio who would hesitate to indorse Clark. If the con- 
vention can be made to realize this situation and take 
advantage of it a victory for the Democratic ticket is 
fairly certain. Perhaps, for once, the party leaders 
will avoid precedent and do the right thing at the 
right time. The chance is theirs, the fault alone theirs 
if they fail. 

We could wish that the Parker-Clark-Hearst-Mur- 
phy coterie were successful and in disgust Mr. Bryan 
joined in the non-partisan, third party movement and 
formed with Mr. Roosevelt the Progressive ticket 
which, in those circumstances, would sweep the coun- 
try. With Roosevelt and Bryan as against Taft and 
Sherman and Clark and another devotee of Big In- 
terests the people would flock to the progressive cause 
by the thousands, insuring the election of that ticket 
next November. Col. Roosevelt’s admonitory ad- 
dress to that portion of the legally-elected delegates 
to the Republican convention, tendering him the pres- 
idential nomihation, is a model of lofty and patrio- 
tic utterance. He accepted the nomination only on 
the condition that the sentiment of the people should 
be thoroughly probed and if found inclining toward a 
new party then and in that case he urged the calling 
of a mass convention to nominate a progressive can- 
didate on a progressive platform. If not Roosevelt 
then any other man deemed best for the leadership 
whom he pledged to support with all his heart. Of 
course, he will not be called upon to make that sacri- 
fice, however. Said the colonel: 


As for the principles for which I stand, I have 
set them forth fully in the many speeches I have 
made in the last four months, while making an 
active contest for the nomination which I won, 
and out of which I have been cheated by the men 
who feared to see these principles reduced to ac- 
tion. Fundamentally, these principles are, first, 
that the people have the right to rule themselves, 
and can do so better than any outsiders can rule 
them, and, second, that it is their duty to rule in a 
spirit of justice toward every man and every wom- 
an Within our borders, and to use the government 
so far as possible as an instrument for obtaining 
not merely political but industrial justice. We do 
not stand for these principles as mere abstrac- 
tions, any more than we stand for honesty and fair 
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play as mere abstractions. We seek to apply them 
practically to every relation of life where we have 
power. We stand for honesty and fair play. We 
practically apply the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” and we wish to give a square deal to 
every citizen of this republic, so that he may have 
a chance to show the stuff that is in him, unhelped 
by privileges himself and unhampered by privilege 
for others. I hold that we are performing a high 
duty in inaugurating this movement, for the per- 
manent success of practices such as have obtained 
in the fraudulent convention that has just closed 
its sittings would mean the downfall of this re- 
public, and we are performing the most patriotic 
of duties when we set our faces like flint against 
such wrong. 

We believe this statement will find an echo in the 
hearts and breasts of all fair-minded citizens. If Mr. 
Taft had been honestly chosen, if he had wrested in 
fair fight the nomination from Theodore Roosevelt 
the rank-and-file Republicans would have been willing 
to accept him as leader, not with enthusiasm, not with 
hopes of victory, but in their allegiance to party. 
That opportunity has been denied them. The party is 
disrupted by the selfish action of the man it once 
honored with the highest office in the gift of the 
people. The latter are under no obligations to renew 
their fealty. To do so were to condone the violation 
of a commandment which says “Thou shalt not 
steal.” A party which is sought to be perpetuated by 
dishonest methods cannot endure. Taft, working 
through his unscrupulous heutenants, has dealt if its 
coup de grace. 


GRAPHITES 


Wet iat tals planning to tour the country in behalf 
of his ticket. It will be self-love’s labor lost. 





Claude Grahame-White, England’s foremost avia- 
tor, was married today in London. We venture to 
hope that the wife will not have to don widow’s 
weeds before the honeymoon term has expired. 





Judge Keough, sitting in the Thaw hearing, has 
demurred at the alienists selected by the petitioner. 
Naturally, the justice is dubious of expert testimony 
induced at a price. He wants to substitute alienists 
of his own choosing. 





Bryan has a few friends left in Montana. A tele- 
gram from one hundred and fifty Butte sympathizers 
demands to know the name of the traitor in the dele- 
gation who voted against the Peerless One. He is 
advised to keep away from Montana. Perhaps, 
Murphy and Sullivan have been hearing from home, 
tao; 





No matter how greatly we may deplore the action 
of the London suffragists in their window smashing 
campaign the devoted courage of the two leaders, 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethrick Law- 
rence, in refusing food from their jailors and under- 
mining their health in consequence is commanding of 
respect. It may be foolish, nevertheless it is sublime. 





Gov. Hadley is quoted as confirming the statement 
previously made by others that the Roosevelt dele- 
gates from Washington and Texas would have been 
seated by the vote-filchers if he er any other com- 
promise candidate had been acceptable to Roosevelt. 
{t is to the governor’s credit that he refused, but 
how about the theft that gave the nomination to the 
presidential “fence?” 





Gov. Johnson is home from the Chicago war charg- 
ing that the convention was stolen. Of course, it 
was, the country is wise to the situation and will act 
accordingly. Woodrow Wilson is of excellent presi- 
dential timber and his progressiveness is not to be 
questioned. If he is named the third party need not 
trouble to form. 





Hearst is in an uncomfortable fix. After fighting 
Tammany for years he formed an alliance with Mur- 
phy to seat Parker and now the Tammany chief, ap- 
parently, has joined hands with Hearst’s bitter en- 
emy, Sullivan of Illinois, to throw over Champ Clark. 
This is giving Hearst a dose of his own medicine 
with a vengeance. 





For the second time the sentences of one year in 
jail for Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
federation of labor, and six months to Secretary 
Frank A. Morrison, were imposed today by Judge 
Wright of the District of Columbia federal court for 
suppressing the truth in the federation’s fight with 
the Buck Stove Company. Because of the tendency 
to repeat the seditions charged the trial judge re- 
garded the penalties inadequate. Another appeal is 
promised by the labor leaders. But Debs had to take 
his medicine, it will be recalled. 
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. _ Weak Points in French Drama, 


N DEALING with the many plays of which I 

have sent descriptions to you i have often been 

struck with the thought that, in the first place, the 
drama in the ordinary sense of the word is not liter- 
ature, and that, in the second place, the man who has 
the greatest reputation as a French dramatist 1s 
neither a Frenchman nor a dramatist. I refer to 
Maeterlinck. He was born in Gand, in Belgium; 
and he has written a lot of beautiful poems which he 
calls plays, but which are utterly unsuited to the 
stage. They are really peculiarly constructed dra- 
matic poems, but none of them, with perhaps the 
single exception of “The Blue Bird,” has kept the 
stage. They are beautiful to read, but the beauty 1s 
almost entirely lost when they are placed before the 
footlights. Why? Well, that 1s not easy to answer, 
but at least one may make a guess that the reason Is 
that Maeterlinck’s stage directions are impossible or 
at least ridiculous and tiresome because they expose 
all of the limitations of scenery, decorations and 
props. Since I have been in Paris,—now, nearly a 
year,—the only things of Maeterlinck’s which have 
been given here were Debussy’s opera, “Pelleas and 
Melisande,’ Dukas’ opera, “Arienne et Barbe Bleue,” 
and “The Blue Bird.” The last two had to be taken 
off for want of popular support. Debussy’s work— 
which I venture to say is the worst constructed opera 
ever staged—has a certain success because Debussy 
has many warm partisans. I am an ardent admirer 
of Maeterlinck and I do not for a moment question 
his greatness. Al] that I wish to determine 1s just 
how that greatness should be qualified, and I think 
that I am justified in saying that it 1s more a ques- 
tion of poetry and philosophy than of the stage. I 
firmly believe that the stage requires an especially 
constructed stage technic and that if this is lacking 
the works, however great they may be. belong in 
another category. 

OK Ox 

But, this being the case, what makes a really great 
play? Of course, success has nothing to do with it. 
“Charley's Aunt” and “The Old Homestead” and 
the hundreds of other successes that have kept the 
stage for years and been translated into half a dozen 
Janguages are certainly not great plays. But how 
about plays like “The Two Orphans” or ~“Utele 
Tom's Cabin?” These plays have for their basic 
sentiment those principles which are the foundation 
of Christianity: pity, human-fellowship, nobility, and 
the like. But are they great plays? I should say 
certainly not! For, on the same principle, the aver- 
age melodrama would also be a great play, since, 
in the melodrama these sentiments are laid on thick. 
But then what constitutes a great play? Shakes- 
peare’s play are great partly because of the excellent 
stage teclinic, partly because of the splendid wealth 
of language. But we have been taught to believe in 
more recent years that the Janguage of a play should 
be “natural” and that if the characters are peasants 
they showld talk like peasants. And since nobody 
talks in blank-verse, blank-verse and high-flowing 
language are mostly out of place and rather a blemish 
than a merit. What is left? Evidently, depth of 
thought,—call it philosophy if you will,—depth of in- 
sight into human nature, and perfect sinceritl and con- 
sistency in the painting of each individual character 
represented. I do not mean that the types should be 
real types, but only that they should be entirely con- 
sistent in al] their actions. In other words, that they 
should never be untrue to their own characters, just 
as a person in real life is never untrue to his own 
character and can never escape from it. And this, 
after all, 1s just what makes good or great novel 
Mterature. The characters in Dickens may have 
heen drawn from real life, we are led to believe so, 
but if they were the author was careful only to pick 
out exceptional characters, not the common run of 
man, but the original botlTin looks and actions. 

oe *K *k 

This necessity for originality also was felt by 
Ibsen. He takes a scene out of real life. His char- 
acters seem at first sight to be just ordinary people. 
But a careful reading soon shows that they are never 
well balanced. They are all excessive. 
respectable they are excessively respectable, if they 
are profligate they are excessively profligate, if they 
are unhappy in the home life they are so excessively 
unhappy that they walk out and desert the home— 
and so on. Most of us, being ordinary, well bal- 
anced, normal human beings, are rather colorless 
mixtures of ordinary human traits and desires. We 
have but one side of us excessively developed and 
that is FEAR! Fear of criticism. fear of loss of 
position, fear of all sorts of consequences of any un- 
reflected act. Jt is not moral courage but moral 
cowardice that keeps us in the straight and narrow 
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path. And could our secret thoughts, our secret 
longings, be read, what revelations they would be! 

How many of us really hke the prison in which 
we are confined? Very few! Were there any means 
of escape, any perfectly safe means, most or mS 
would walk out. But there is generally no such 
means. Like the condemned criminal liberated from 
prison we might look in vain tor work, even for a 
bare living, if we turned our backs on society's rules 
of respectability. In other words, there is no fare 
for us but prison fare. Fortunately, we are better 
off than the liberated prisoner. We are condemned 
to a life of hard labor, but we are guaranteed prison 
fare in return, while the liberated prisoner is guar- 
anteed nothing but liberty,—and starvation. And, 
after all, prison life and prison fare are not so bad. 
If we stick to our jobs and work hard it includes 
a nice house, a nice wife and nice children, atuuttomo- 
biles, clubs, amusements, occasional outings in the 
prison yard, etc. But it is none the less irksome to 
feel that we must do certain things and not do cer- 
tain others on pain of being liberated, that is, turned 
out in the world without food or lodging, without a 
position, without friends, without anything. 

Most of us know these things and accept them 
willingly. But the characters in plays are just those 
who either do not realize these things or are not 
gifted with the blessed fear which would keep them 
safely in their prisons. Examine any play you please, 
whether old or new, tragedy or comedy, and you 
will find that the central idea of the whole is an 
unusual, fantastic action on the part of one of the 
characters and its consequences. But you will 
acknowledge that most of us are afraid of such ac- 
tions. Most of us wander along through life as 
quietly as possible, carefully hiding any abnormal or 
unusual desires we may have, crushing them down 
and out until they are starved to death. But look 
at the plays, at the abnormal characters that are put 
on the stage. Here is a woman so much in love with 
her husband’s best friend that she is dying from it; 
and the husband who, to save his wife, quietly walks 
out of the house so that the wife and the friend may 
be united; here is a baker so filled with human 
kindness that he opens the doors of his shop and 
invites the starving poor to enter and help them- 
selves; here is a married couple, hating each other 
like cat and dog, suddenly united by a common feel- 
ing of patriotism; and so on, and so forth. It is im- 
possible to find a single play on the stage of France 
today that is not made up of abnormal people, peo- 
ple who feel more strongly than we do, who let their 
feelings drag them beyond the walls of the social 
prison, who do things that would get their names in 
the papers and cause them to be pointed out and 
talked about by their neighbors, would make their 
lives impossible, would cause them to become pariahs 
and outcasts. 

xk xk - 

The beauty of a play is that it ends when the 
curtain goes down. We are not told what happens 
afterward; but let us just stop and consider for a 
moment what might happen. Take, for instance, the 
case I just mentioned where the husband just walks 
out and leaves his wife and his friend together. 
What next? Where will the husband live? Suppos- 
ing there is a town-house to which he can return. 
It is full of his wife’s things; what is he going to 
do with them? Send them to her at Nice or Monte 
Carlo or wherever the separation took place? And 
what is his wife going to do? Where is the money 
coming from for her support? Where does she ‘go 
to liye when she returns from the winter resort? 
Where is she going to look for friends and com- 
panions? Divorce? But who guarantees that the 
friend will marry her after the divorce is granted? 
And who knows whether she, being French and 
therefore Roman Catholic, will dare or care to re- 
marry ? J here is no end to such questions, and they 
are all without answers, And it is this. I believe, 
that makes most of these plays bad plays. We feel, 
without analyzing the thing as I have done, that the 
end is inconclusive. Marriage and death have al- 
ways been popular endings for plays because we 
instinctively feel that these are real endings. What- 
ever excitement there may be in the action of the 
play, in the lives of these imaginary characters, we 
feel that they have reached a haven of rest in mar- 
riage and in death. 

_ the weakness of many of Shaw’s and Ibsen’s plays 
is due simply to the weak ending, or, rather, that 
there is no ending. For the fact that the characters 
cast themselves into positions of lifelong misery is, 
for us, no ending at all. We want to know what 
becomes of them, what the real ending is. “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” is a play of this kind. The 
daughter goes to work to earn her living in an office 
and turns her mother out; but what is the rest? Our 
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principal interest 1s in the daughter; we see her start 
but what is her end? And what is the end of the 
mother? As for the marriage situation, that has 
been successfully treated in Shaw’s “Getting Mar. 
ried,” and he shows very plainly that it 1s not at all 
easy to find an alternative. We realize perfectly that 
society is all wrong, but few of us have the courage 
to do things that would cause us to be outeasis 
We do not like our prison and prison fare and 
prison society, but we like it better than the open 
road, starvation and no society at all. 
k x * 

This, I think, sums up the weakness of the French 
stage today, and the weakness of French art and 
French music as well. In striving to be original or 
to arrive at perfect verity they either present us with 
types that are impossible or they give their works no 
proper conclusions. If we portray the hfe of a 
man who steps out of the ranks of respectability we 
must have a book as long as “Les Miserables” to do 
it in. Of course, we all know that there are such 
people. We read about them every day in the papers, 
But place their actions on the stage and their end 
is almost always inconclusive. The old dramatists 
knew best after all. When the play neared its end 
they simply introduced a convenient death—murder, 
suicide, etc.—knowing very well that that, at least, 
was an occurrence not only common but conclusive, 
And to return again to Maeterlinck we find that he 
has this instinct of conclusion, and that most of his 
plays end in death. ‘“Pelleas and Melisande” ends 
in the death of both hero and heroine; but what 
can you do with a play which has five acts and three 
scenes in each act? We can only conclude by re 
marking that it is really a pity that with so pro- 
nounced talent this man has not a little more respect 
for stage technic. 
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QUEENS OF SONG RECALLED 


and the product of his or her gifts, so far as 
posterity 18 concerned, is all buried in the 
tomb which holds the artist’s dust. It is only by pa- 
tiently sifting the written and oral evidence of those 
who heard them when the voice was musical, and the 
blood still pulsing, that we come at last to the 
knowledge that it is a question of taste, not degree. 
Carlotta Patti was an example of pure vocaliza- 
tion; her voice responded to her will like a fine in- 
strument to the touch of a master; and her trills and 
staccati were marvelous. At the end of a number, 
after she had sustained a tone and played with it in 
crescendo and diminuendo, and the cadence seems 
dying to an echo, without catching her breath, she 
would burst forth into a full-blown and _ glorious 
flower of melody, and retire amid thunders of ap- 
plause. She would trip as lightly, gracefully and ac- 
curately through the mazes of Benedict’s “Carnival 
of Venice,” with variations, as ever did Camillo 
Urso with her violin. But while one listened, en- 
tranced by her art, the song was ended. Then we 
perceived that the flowers had withered and _ the 
gorgeous palaces which she had built on a found- 
ation of hope, was dispelled, and the recollection ot 
the fragrance and the architectural beauty was faded, 
and we were able to carry nothing that was valuable 
to our homes. Her voice had no sympathy with ht- 
man aairs, and therefore left no memories. The 
wonderful “Laughing Song” is representative 0! 
Patti's excellence—sound, merriment, froth, and 
effervescing joy which was soon forgotten. 
- *K 7K *K 
PAREPA was famous for volume, purity, and 
sumplicity of tone. She was an oratorio singer. Her 
notes were not of the tremolo quality, but came 
swelling undulations. It was the purity and sim 
plicity of her tones which made them audible at the 
Peace Jubilee, in Boston, above the chorus of 20,000 
voices, and the combined volumes of the great orgatl 
and a thousand instruments. In the concerted por 
tions of “Norma” and other operas where the chor- 
uses and orchestra unite in swelling the harmony te 
a limit where the sound crashes, she rose like a lark, 
and caroled her pure notes as distinctly as though 
not auother voice was singing in the room. Her 
unrivaled soprano, vine-like, threaded the lattice of 
sound a moving, living thing. Parepa appeared te 
livegin a world which was above and beyond this 
one of sorrows, and to sing. seemingly, because sh¢ 
could not help it, because that was the way heaven 
intended she should translate for other ears her 1 
pressions of beauty and goodness. Her music was 
apparently free from the dust of earth. It dropped 
ned on us from cloud-land, or came from the 
stains. 


The river of Clara Louise Kellogg’s song was Just 


| IKE the actor's, the singer's art, 1s ephemeral 
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-- nellucid as those of her sister artists. It rippled 
JO feeds and flashed, and sparkled, as maguuf- 
cently as any of them. But who will say that tts cur- 
rent of melody was as deep as Lucca’s, or as broad 
and powerful as was Parepas? But as there was 
tle warm blood in her voice, it did not impress 
mortals So strongly as other and more sympathetic 
mes, It was Kellogg's Jow rating as an actress, 
shich. entering into the general average of the com- 
ete prima donna, brought her grade lower Han te 
otherwise» would fall. Not that she could not act, 
and act finely, but the style of characters in which 
che did shine were all in the lower walks of Ife and 
pociety, they were peasants or lady's maids, or co- 
quettish school girls.s Education had not entered 
‘nto their lives. Jit was noticeable that in those 
operas where she assuined for the time the guise of 
the grand lady or queen, she was dull so long as the 
accustomed «dress or domino or title remained, but 
the moment these were cast aside and she assumed 
her proper roles in the histrionic art she was suc- 
cessful, and the house always responded to her. In 
the dramatic register she was an accomplished “sing- 
ing chambermaid.” He ways were saucy and her ac- 
tion was full of delicious bits of business. 


pl 


LUCCA. the singer of Germany, who passed over 
the “great divide” in g8, was a rare example of the 
existence in the same person of the highest order ot 
musical and dramatic talents. Thirty years ago, 
this writer, then a young newspaper man aiid a de- 
votee of the onera and the drama, in London, New 
York and Chicago, contributed a series of stories 
about the queens of song which were highly prized 
by them, and which kept him in close toucli wily the 
artists even to the present time. In writing of Juc- 
ca, he said: “If she had not one of the greatest 
voices. she would still be one of the greatest ac- 
tresses. When she sings, we lose sight of her acting, 
and when she acts we forget her singing. Bur wets 
her voice with which we have to do this time. lt 1s 
fullest of the physical elements. It interprets human 
sentiment. which is one of the highest and holiest 
aims of music, It gathers into its vast compass, emo- 
tion, and pathos, and tragedy. She is in turn the heg- 
gar, the peasant, the page, the countess, and the 
queen. She does not assume these parts: she be- 
comes them for the time, and apparently. sings them 
with a different voice. which is adapted to the re- 
quirements of each station of life. In this respect she 
differs from every other artist with whom America 
has been familiar in this generation. Her song 
reaches out every thought and speaks every lan- 
euage. It visits every clime and enthralls all the 
nations of men. It smiles and sobs, it sins and re- 
pents, and is full of tears. It warbles in the sun- 
light, and croaks under the night-shade. It shocks 
and freezes you: it enters your blood ‘and fires you. 
It is langour and passion. It is delirium. It pene- 
trates the caverns and fills the valleys. It runs along 
dewy uplands and leaps on the green hills. It plums, 
it spreads, it flies upward even to the white crown of 
earth's highest mountain, but not beyond, for it is a 
human thing, and sin stricken. his German Lucca 
was the Homer of Melody, for she always sang a 
part in the Jong iad of humanity. 


MAJOR JOHN’ B. JEFFERY. 


BERNHARDT AND REJANE IN THE “MOVIES” 
. 1S a great triumph for the Art Photo Plays 
company to be,able to present Sarah Bernhardt in 
moving pictures although those who love \ladame 

dernhardt wish she might have posed earlier and 
that in the first act she might have worn another 
gown than the one she elected to wear. A camera 
is merciless at times and now it has made apparent 
ravages of time which no one who loves the great 
woman likes to*have associated with her. But at the 
last she comes back almost like her real self. One 
can almost imagine one hears the tones Of lieth eex- 
quisite voice as her white teeth flash out in her 
lovely and so often pathetic smile. ‘The scenes pre- 
sented are well chosen to tell the story and one or 
two scenes that do not appear in the drama are 
introduced in the photo play for the sake of the 
story. We sec at first the gay crowd that surrounds 
Camille, the meeting with Armand Duval and the 
young man’s devotion to her. We see her later ask 
him to leave her for a time, and she him, as he gocs 
away, meet in front of the house the Cou de 
Giray about to enter. Suspecting Camile the fren- 
zied Armand rushes back into the apartments of 
Prudence and writes a letter which Prudence brings 
to Camille at the moment when she has persuaded 
the Count to pay her debts so that she will be free 
to go to Armand. She tears up the check as_ the 
contrite Armand comes to beg her pardon. They 
arrange to go to the country together. 

One delightful thing about moving pictures is the 
case with which scenes may be changed. In this re- 
eect the writer of a picture play is not hampered 
as 1s the writer of legitimate drama who must al- 











ways think of the expense of productions and limit 
the scenes to the fewest possible. [hus we are 
shown the Duvals at home. Vhe elder Duval re- 
ceives a letter from the father of Armand s flance 
refusing to let his daughter marry Armand unless 
his relations with Camille are broken off. Ihe suc- 
ceeding scenes follow as in the original though pre- 
sented in a more concentrated form. Duval, the 
elder, comes to Camille, secures her promise to leave 
Armand. She writes that she has gone with the 
Count de Varville and leaves the letter for Armand 
to find. These scenes are especially alluring. lhe 
last act. which has so much of beauty in it as the 
wonderful Sarah plays it, is far too short to satisfy 
those who remember, though the meeting with Ar- 
mand and the death scene are, of course, exquisite. 
It is good to know that so much of the art of this 
wonderful woman is.to be preserved. But to think 
that she should have waited unti] January of this 
year when she had passed the seventy-second year ot 
her age to pose for the pictures. She was paid thirty 
thousand dollars for her trouble, but it is probable 
that she will make many times this sum for the men 
who were clever enough to win her consent. | hey 
tried for a long time and she paid many visits to the 
studio before she was convinced that she would sac- 
rifice none of her art and none of her dignity in 
allowing the pictures to be taken. 
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Now that this great artist has done this let us 
hope that the picture men will not wait until other 
great people haye passed their prime before record- 
ing what of power they may have. they have cer- 
tainly made a good beginning, for with Bernhardt 
they are showing Rejane in the good old comedy, 
“\fadame Sans-Gene.”. Yo see both these artists the 
same afternoon in characteristic plays affords an ex- 
cecdingly interesting opportunity for comparison of 
their very different personalities and methods. 
Rejane has remarkable faculty in adopting comedy 
to the deliberate movements necessary for successful 
pictures. She is a comedian par excellence and she 
has wonderful opportunity to use her power in this 
little play that concerns the great Emperor Napoleon 
and the charming little laundress, Madame Sans- 
Gene. with the free and easy manners. Both Na- 
poleon and Fouche, who later became minister of 
police, were her customers when they were young 
men, and in the course of the photo play is shown 
a photograph of a remarkable historical document. 
Napoleon could not pay his laundry bill-at one time 
and the unpaid bill is shown with an indorsement m 
the handwriting of Napoleon in which he pleads that 
he is pressed for money and asks for a little time. 
\Viadame Sans Gene keeps this document and it plays 
a pretty part in the development of the play. \ladame 
Sans Gene meets her Republican lover, Lefebre, he- 
comes engaged to him. saves a royalist and 1s sus- 
pected by Lefebre. He searches her house, finds that 
he is mistaken generously begs her pardon and they 
are happily married. 


Years pass and Lefebre »ccomes Luke of Dantzig 
and marshal of France. His pleasant but umnan- 
nered vweife tries to dress and act the fine lady, but 
she has her difficulties. Napoleon's sisters come to 
see her, but do not find her to their taste and in- 
censed at her outspoken opinion go to the emperor 
and complain. Napoleon advises Lefebre to divorce 
his wife, but the husband is loyal. Aladame Sans 
Gene is equal to the oceasion. she takes the old 
laundry bill to Napoleon and demands payment. Her 
impertinence amuses the emperor so much that he 
forgives her and they become fast friends. Later, 
she has a chance to do both the emperor and the 
empress a service. The empress has received such 
marked attentions from Count Neipperg that Na- 
poleon’s suspicions are aroused. Neipperg draws 
his sword on the emperor and 1s condemned to be 
shot at dawnt. Madame Sans Gene believes them 1n- 
nocent and by means of a letter which she writes 
herself she manages completelv to exonerate them. 
Napoleon then pardons Neipperg, thanks Madame 
Sans Gene for her assistance and congratulates Le- 
febre for having such a sensible wife. Madame Ke- 
iane is delightful. In the scene with the tradesmen 
who are trying to fit her out with proper clothes and 
with the emperor when she demands payment of his 
bill, her comedy sense has full play, and her panto- 
mime is quite wonderful. Such productions ought to 
mean a great deal to the young student who now 
has the opportunity of studying at his leisure the 
methods of two great artists. 

New York, Jtines2: ANA PAGE. 

Tn 188t a merchant of Milledgeville. (Ga.), named 
Edmunds, was challenged by a __ person named 
Adams, in order that, as the challenger declared, 
“T may wipe out your msult with blood siti gene 1n- 
sult offered by Edmunds, by the way, consisted 1n 
privately marking a number of the coins in his 
money-drawer, so that the chivalric Adams was neat- 
ly exposed when he stole them. 


























STRAY THOUGHTS BY B.C. T. 





humors and pleasantries of the code duello 11 

the United States, | omitted to mention that in 
his duel with General Cadwallader. near Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 22, 1778, General Conway received his an- 
tagonist’s bullet in the mouth, and fell forward on 
his face. But he soon raised himself and humorous- 
ly addressed Cadwallader: “You fire with much de- 
liberation, General, and certainly with a great deal 
of effect.” 


| N a former reminiscent article dealing with the 


Seventy years ago Mr. Lewis, M. C. from Vir- 
ginia, and General Vhomas H. Cushing fought a 
duel with pistols, and the ball from Mir. Lewis. 
weapon hit Mr. Cushing’s* watch. The differences he- 
tween the two gentlemen were then amicably ad- 
justed, and Lewis, stepping up to Cushing, Sebel. ad 
congratulate you. General, on having a watch which 
will keep time from eternity.” 


In 1856 Parson Brownlow was challenged to fignt 
a duel for something he had published in the Knox- 
ville ( fennessee) Whig, and replied as follows: 
“Yes, sir, I accept the challenge; and, since | am the 
challenged party, it is my right to choose the weap- 
ons, time and place. As the place. I select the 
nastiest hog-pen in the vicinity of Knoxville: time. 
just after the first July shower: weapons, dung- 
forks: the man who stays in the pit longest to win 
the fight.” It is hardly necessary to add that “wae 
challenger “backed out” and hecame at once the 
laughing-stock of East | ennessee. 


Years ago there flourished in Virginia a politician 
who was always getting into trouble. He was chal- 
lenged time and again, and he always went when 
called on, for he was game. He never would shoot at 
his antagonist, however, and luckily escaped being 
hit, Finally. he was called out by a lame man, and 
went, of course. The dueling-ground lay beside the 
public road. where a large mile-post told the distance 
to the city. The man with the game leg cirew the 
stand next to the post and he asked as a favor that 
he be allowed to lean against it when he shot. [Ins 
was granted by his polite antagonist and the prin- 
cipals were ordered to take their positions, when the 
other one said: “Gentlemen, 1 have granted the re 
quest of my antagonist to lean against that mile 
post and now I have a favor to ask. Would the gen- 
tleman object to my leaning against the next post ? 
This ready wit put them all in good humor and the 
fight was immediately postponed. 

December 29, 1892, Eugene Wegman and Emil 
Geisherger. who had quarreled at the meeting of the 
Swiss Mannerchor of Green Point, Long island. tae 
evening hefore, met just outside of Green Point 
about dusk and fired at each other with revolvers, 
Wegman’s second shot taking effect in Geisberger s 
head. ‘fhe wound was not serious, but the possibility 
that it might be scared Wegman not only out of lis 
boots. but out of the country, and he was never 
heard from again. 


Jesse Moore and R. P. Fletcher appealed to the 
demands of the much frowned upon “code” at Al- 
bany, Georgia, Sept. 9, 1891. They were accom- 
panied to the field hy seconds, who arranged that the 
principals should settle their troubles by a fist fight 
according to old pugilistic rules. At this the latter be- 
came indignant and drew their revolvers, and in a 
short time Moore was killed. the seconds “took to 
the woods.” the surgeon had fainted, and Fletcher 
had skipped the country with two ugly holes in his 
left arm. 


I am reminded that the late Speaker Carlisle. 
probably fifty years ago, challenged an exasperating 
litigant to fight a duel. ‘The latter accepted prompt- 
ly, and pleasantly replied, “IT am giad the debt is no 
greater.” And it has been stated that Clay once fe- 
marked. while conversing with a gentleman about 
the duel, years afterward, that he might as well have 
tried to shoot at a pair of tongs as at Randolph. 

Tn the days of dueling in the United States there 
were many mectings in which humorous incidents 
prevailed. Even Mr. Lincoln, when he went on to 
the field. observed that the proper place had been Se- 
lected, as the Alton penitentiary was in full view and 
not far away; and after the affair had been settled 
without an hostile encounter Mr. Lincoln proposed 
to his whilom antagonist that they should play a 
game of “old sledge” (seven up) to see which one 
should pay the ferryman who took them across the 
Missouri river. 


Leighton, Alabama, was the scene of a sensational 
street affray as a sort of Christmas offering in 1892. 
The combatants were Doctor Rooks Moore and ee 
Losinger, two perfect gentlemen. | They took their 
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egg nogg together before safe drinking hours in the 
morning and soon afterward quarreled. Then they 
separated, but met again in the afternoon aud again 
quarreled. They were about three feet apart when 
each whipped out a revolver and began shooting. At- 
ter eleven shots had been exchanged at short range 
the two men stopped hostilities to count up the dam- 
age. Moore had been shot in both arms. Losinger 
had received a bullet through each hand and a by- 
stander had received a bullet in each Jeg and even 
then there was a good deal of felicity betrayed, and 
a good deal of egg nogg consumed, except on the 
part of the bystander, who who was taken home 
howling in a cart. 

Many good stories are told at the expense ot 
Judge Dooly. of Georgia. He laughed out of duels 
with an audacious wit, that compelled even the ad- 
miration of his enemies. On one occasion, when a 
number of them threatened that if he didn’t fight his 
name would fill the columns of a newspaper, he de- 
clared, laughingly, that he would rather fill ten news- 
papers than one coffin. Once he went on the field 
with a tan who had St. Vitus’ dance. His opponent 
was standing at his post, his whole frame jerking 
nervously from his maladv. Dooly, in the soberest 
manner, left his post, and, cutting a forked stick, 
stuck it in the ground in front of his adversary. 
“What does this mean?” asked his opponent. “Why,” 
says Dooly, “I want you to rest our nistol in that 
fork, so that you can steady your aim. If you shoot 
at me with that hand shaking so, you'll pepper me 
full of holes at the first fire.’ Then there was a 
laugh all around, and the duel was off without delay. 

About eight years ago TIon. Henry Laurens, pres- 
ident of congress, and John Penn, a member of con- 
gress from North Carolina, were on their way to 
the field. when the former fell into a muddy ditch 
and was nearly suffocated. Penn not only rescued 
his antagonist from his sad plight, but remarked that 
the duel had better be put off until another day. 
“What do you say to putting it off forever?’ ex- 
claimed Laurens. “Give me your hand!" cried the 
other—and the reconciliation was complete. 





When the Hon. George Thatcher was in congress 
from Massachusetts in 1797 he was challenged by 
the Hom Thomas Blount. of North Carolina, to 
fight a duel. Now as it happened, Thatcher was a 
conspicuously brave man, but unalterably opposed to 
duelling: so he informed the North Carolinan, 
mirthfully, that as his wife and children were greatly 
interested in all matters of such importance, he must 
consult them, and should certainly not fight a duel 
unless with their permission. In a day or two after- 
ward the two gentlemen met, and Blount said to 
Thatcher, “I knew you were a coward and would 
not fight.” “Of course you did,” replied the other, 
“and that is the reason you challenged me.” Fisher 
Ames, in alluding to the affair afterward in a con- 
versation with Dwight Foster, said, “There is the 
advantage of having a wife, you see.” 


Two distinguished sons of the Sunny South, Pat- 
rick Calhoun and John Williamson, met on the field 
of honor in Alabama August 10, 1890, the former a 
grandson of the celebrated American statesman, John 
C. Calhoun. The trouble grew out of Williamson 
denouncing a statement made by Calhoun before 
the legislative committee as false. Captain Harry 
Jackson of Atlanta was Calhoun’s second and Cap- 
tain King was Williamson's second. ‘he party went 
over the houndary line between Georgia and Ala- 
bama into the latter state, in order to escape the pen- 
alties for a meeting of the kind they had in con- 
templation. Calhoun fired one shot and then faced 
his antagonist, who discharged his revolver five times 
without doing any damage. Becoming fatigued by 
this one-sided fusillade, Williamson apologized to 
young Calhoun. and the party returned to Atlanta 
and made a night of it over a champagne dinner that 
was itself worth fighting for. 








The duel which took place in June, 1845, in Dela- 
ware between two Philadelphians named Willing and 
Schott provoked a great deal of merriment on ac- 
count of their names, notwithstanding both com- 
hatants were severely wounded. The comic paper of 
the day in Philadelphia was the John Donkey and 
some wit perpetrated in its columns the following 
doggercl : > 

Schott and Willing did agree 
To fight a duel fierce and hot: 

Schott shot Willing willingly 
And Willing he shot Sehott. 


The shot Schott shot 

Made Willing quite a sight to see 
And Willing’s willing shot 

Went right through Schott’s anatomv. 

Another squib in the paper read: 

Two young men of high degree 

Went out a pistol-drilling, 
One was Willing to be shot 

The other to be Schott was willing 











Versatile Elmer Grey 

My good friend, Elmer Grey, who is a clever 
draughtsman and a successful architect, demonstrates 
his ability as a writer in the current Scribner's, in 
an article entitled “Uhe New Suburb of the Pacific 
Coast.” Tersely, but gracefully, he covers his sub- 
ject, illustrating his stery with many charming pho- 
tographs which I strongly suspect are OLelins Owl 
making. He tells of the beautiful oak trees in 
Pasadena and of their preservation in laying out 
roads which wind through the canyons and over the 
hills, and drops into this poetic description of Cali- 
fornia in winter: “Along some of the winding drives 
tall cucalypti stand as sentinels. Adorning many of 
the hills are full-grown orange orchards. Scattered 
among them are beautiful villas, some of light hue, 
reminiscent of Spain and Italy, others darker im tone 
and of a local style unique in its suitability to Calt- 
fornia sunshine and flowers. As I write the yellow 
fruit hangs upon the trees, the distant hills of the 
valley, green from recent rains, stand out with re- 
markable distinctness, the mountains a few miles 
away are white with snow. There is no more de- 
lightful place in the world to live.” Altadena, Pasa- 
dena, San Rafael Heights. Hollywood, Santa Monica 
atid other beauty spots are given good space, and an 
interesting aspect of California architecture is afford- 
ed by the paragraph: “All around Pasadena and Los 
Angeles much of the architecture is beautitul by 
reason Of it liamivememcharacter Of its own, Mite 
local architects have frequently considered the oaks 
in designing their buildings, aud in many instances 
have built a porch, pergola or balustrade around a 
spreading tree, forming a patio or terrace of unusual 
beauty. A number have also succeeded in instilling 
into their work a suggestion of the arclitecture of 
the Alediterranean countries; and whether because 
of a similar climate, or of the Spanish influence of 
the missions and near-by Mexico, the result harmon- 
izes exceedingly well with the California landscape. 
The buildings are not Spanish in style, nor are they 
Italian; they are distinctly Californian, but the for- 
elgn influence pervades them and lends an additional 
charm. <A suggestion .of the architecture of Japan 
has also been widely used with good effect, and the 
two adaptations go far toward giving Southern Cali- 
fornia a distinctive architectural style.” Our motor 
boulevards, our bungalows, and our individual gar- 
dens are depicted in a manner that brings the beau- 
ties of our own Surroundings home to us. Mv felic- 
itations to the versatile young architect-author. 





Marital War Scenes Offered 

How unconsciously the Examiner perpetrated a 
capital play upon words when it advertised the other 
day: 

Cleese PIGLURES 
CREA HetiG DEMAND 
Examiner's Offer of Marital Scenes Eagerly Sought 
by Thousands. 

Presumably, these marital war scenes were of hair- 
pulling intensity, with black eyes interspersed. | 
have no doubt these thrilling domestic views were 
eagerly snapped up by an avid populace. 


But Los Angeles !s the Gainer 


_ In the resignation of A. B. Wollaber as weather 
torecaster, Los Angeles has lost one of the best 
public servants ever sent us by the government. Mr. 
Wollaher is to become affiliated with the interests 
of the Southern California Edison Company, and the 
severing of hus relations with Washington means that 
he will be a permanent resident of the community. 








After the Norma! School Site 


luesday, July 9, the trustees of the state nermal 
school will open bids for the sale of the normal 
school property, the ‘upset price at which it mav be 
disposed of being $500,000. Several syndicates have 
been organized for taking over this valuable piece 
of real estate, and the amount realized will probably 
he in excess of the stipulated sum. Each bid will 
have to be accompanied bv a certified check for the 
$10,000, and the school may he used as such for at 
least two years from September 1. 1972, After that 
there must be paid six per cent on the purchase price 
to the new owners. It was almost twenty years ago 
that the land was acquired for its present purposes— 














I believe as a gift to the state. ‘The funds realizeq 
from its sale will go a long way toward the building 
and equipment of a new school that should be one 
of the handsomest in the country. I wonder if Wij 
Mines will contest for the site? He was a Moving 
spirit in the original plan to buy four years ago. 





Associated Dividends Likely 


Evidently, President William Sproule and Manager 
W. S. Porter of the Associated O1l Company are 
not agreed in regard to early dividends on the stock 
of that corporation. Porter, who put many of his 
Los Angeles friends into the company years ago, be- 
lieves that the corporation should first secure a more 
solid financial foundation, and this despite the fact 
that in San Francisco several million dollars of As 
sociated money always is out on call among a fey 
favored bankers. while the company’s shareholders, 
who have been loyal to its interests for years, have 
had no return on their investment in a long time. 
However, the opinion is general that Associated 
dividends are to come across im the near future. 
The market here, as well as in San Francisco, gives 
indication of this. 


Plethora of Cash in Spots 


Banking reserves, as disclosed here in the recent 
call of the comptroller of the currency, did not showy 
quite so well as they did three months ago. How- 
ever, several of the building companies in Los An- 
geles reveal a treasury so stocked with cash that the 
problem has come to be seriously regarded by finan- 
cial experts. [wo or three of these concerns, with a 
small capital, report cash several times in excess of 
their liabilities. As these corporations are not regu- 
lated by the state there is possible danger im the 
situation. I understand that the next legislature is 
to be asked to bring the building companies under 
public supervision. 





Noted Musician Here 


Louis Gottschalk, who has become one of the fa- 
mous orchestra leaders of the country since he left 
Los Angeles for New York many years ago, 1s en- 
joying a well earned rest and is visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Bond Francisco. Mr. Gottschalk’s father at 
one time was a prominent lawyer here. Prior to 
that he was lteutenant governor of Missouri, and 
later American consul at Stuttgart. A son suc- 
ceeded him in the latter position. Both are dead. 
Mr. Gottschalk is among the heavy property owners 
it the city. He is a brother of Mrs. Francisco. 


Waste of Good Money 


Los Angeles’ municipal paper is not to be con- 
tinued if certain taxpayers. who say they have made 
an investigation, succeed in their plans. The paper 
i$ not carrying a great deal of advertising. and the 
entire sum of $36,000 appropriated, probably will he 
needed if the sheet is to live through its first year. 
A similar amount must be set aside before the end 
of the first twelve months, and this will probably be 
strenuously contested. ‘lhe sheet, apparently, is not 
filling a long felt want in the community, and those 
responsible for it do not really know what they had 
In view in agitating its establishment. Newspaper 
men have taken great interest in the publication, but 
the comment is anything but favorable. As I bought 
the paper from a newsgirl on a prominent. street 
corner I asked if the Municipal News was a favorite. 
and her naive reply was. “I sold one once before.” 
Of twenty men whom I asked if they had ever seen 


a copy only one admitted that he had seen one—the 
first number. 


Banks Forestall Interest 


Savings bank depositors are being paid their seml- 
annual interest money, due Monday. .The custom ot 
disbursing this fund ahead of time is growing, and 
this year one hank advertised more than a week ago 
that it would begin June 20, ten days before the 
funds were due. The total disbursements will ag- 
gregate more than half a million dollars, and the 
bond coupon and stock share dividends will swell 
the aggregate above the million mark. 


Speeches in Cold Storage 


Lee C. Gates is forced to keep in storage the ad- 
dress he had prepared nominating Governor Fliram 
Johnson as the Republican candidate for yice-presi- 
dent. Ihe governor's effort seconding the name of 
Iheodore A. Roosevelt as the nominee for president 
also will not be delivered until the new Progressive 
party meets. The governor is said to have prepared 
a rattling speech for use in Chicago, but as ls Game 
didate was put hors de combat by the national cot- 
inittee the governor had no opportunity to go to tie 
mat, as it were. Johnson seems certain to occupy 4 
prominent position in the new political movement. 
just launched, even if the ticket does not read. 
l heodore A. Roosevelt, president, and Hiram Johe- 
son, vice-president. Incidentally, T look to see Meyer 
Lissner withdraw from the Republican national com- 
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Bithete Col. C. A: Hammond «of San 
P. A. Stanton of Los Angeles installed 
in his place There may be a chaotic condition 11 
the politics of the state this fall, with the Johnson 
macine claiming that 1 1s the real Republican party 
mip) it comes to the nomination of presidential 
electors. members of congress and representatives for 
the various legislative districts. As a matter of 
fact. the California democracy nevet had such an ov- 
yortunity for capturing everything worth while in 
this district—usually the leaders, as usually do the 
ig thing at the right time. 
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Stilsons in Realty Business 

Not far from their old office corner on the third 
Meee te H. W. Hellman building, at 3r4. Fielding 
Stilson and his brother Carroll have installed their 
affice lares and penates, having disposed Ot tirelr 
ground floor lease on Fourth street. The brothers 
will devote themselves exclusively to the sale ot 
real estate and as both members of the firm have 
heen in close touch with the local realty situation im 
Los Angeles and vicinity for years they ought to 
he well eqttipped to handle their business. Alay good 
fortune attend their endeavors. 








Presidential Aspirants Coming 


{t is not unlikely that Los Angeles will enjoy a 
visit in the coming campaign trom more thane One 
of the principal aspirants for the presidency. [| heo- 
dore A. Roosevelt 1s expected here in October, and 
President Vaft has been invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
September. Of course, the Democratic nominee will 
probably deliver an address here, as it will be ex- 
plained to him that the California electoral vote 
may be his for the asking. Anv but Clark. 





Tribune’s First Anniversary 


July 4 will witness the first anniversary of the Los 
Angeles Tribune, which paper Mr. Earl seems de- 
termined to keep in the field. he presidential cam- 
paign will probably be used to give it permanent 
anchorage, the Roosevelt cause being certain to have 
a staunch supporter in the morning paper as well as 
in the Express. There is more room for the Tribune 
than there was. he political situation demands 
such an exponent at this time. 


Invitation Leaves Bad Taste 


Clarence Darrow has been invited to deliver the 
Labor Day address in San Francisco im September. 
and has replied that barring a possible engagement 
here at that time he will be pleased to be on hand 
in the north as requested. P. H. McCarthy, former 
mayor of San Francisco, delivered the invitation to 
Darrow. McCarthy is generally supposed to be re- 
sponsible for the attempt now in progress to union- 
ize Los Angeles. It is said that politics is at the 
bottom of the government. It is in atrocious bad 
taste and I should think all labor union men here 
would resent it. The proposed speaker of the day 
may not be in a position to attend, possibly on ac- 
count of that engagement. 


Makes His Final Report 


Major Henry Oliver, who passed away this week 
at the Soldiers’ Home, was for a time deputy super- 
intendent at the Whittier school. He came to Los 
Angeles from Tacoma, where he had been a banker, 
and where he met with serious financial reverses. 
He was one of the best known students of juvenile 
penology in the United States. Prior to coming to 
the coast he was superintendent of the state reform 
school of Ohio. 


From Redondo to Rediands 


With the completion of a stretch of road of less 
than two miles, the contract for which was let this 
week, Los Angeles will soon have an automohile 
drive all the way to Redlands from the sea at 
Venice and Redondo. by way of Glendale and Pasa- 
dena—a distance of about seventy miles. The new 
highway will be completed in a few months and will 
prove among the most picturesque tn the state. lhe 
cost will be close to half a million dollars. 


Off For a Cruise 


Naval militiamen from this and other cities in 
Southern California will leave San Pedro July 5 for 
a practice cruise that will include the north coast 
as far as Portland. The cruiser Marblehead has 
heen placed at their disposal, and the trip is to 
cover a period of about three weeks. The volunteer 
marine’s men will tarry a time in San Francisco. 


Federal Officers Complacent 


With the former Republican machine in a position 
to take over the party organization in this state, sev- 
eral of those now holding down federal positions in 
a? Angeles are breathing with more regularity. It 
's regarded as a certainty that President Taft and 


lis advisers will pay no heed to the protests of the } 




















Roosevelt following when it shall come to succes- 
sors for the United States marshalship, postoffce, 
register and receiver of the land office, and others 
who are filling federal positions. But for the turn of 
affairs in Chicago last week there is little doubt that 
Senator Works and Congressman Stephens would 
have had much to say about Los Angeles patronage. 
but their voices will probably be inaudible—until 
after election. 


Following a Good Leader 


Several Los Angeles capitalists, headed by Lee A. 
Phillips. are to take over a large tract of valuable 
Jand located in what is known as the Stockton delta. 
The party visited the property recently as Air. 
Phillips’ guests, and all have expressed themselves 
as more than pleased. The trip from Stockton to 
San Francisco was by the new steamer, with Mfr. 
Phillips as genial host and Lloyd Macy as chiet 
“cube” entertainer. 


Getting Ready for Fair Business 


There was recently filed in this county and neigh- 
boring counties articles of incorporation in behalf of 
the Bakersfield and Mojave Railroad. ‘The object ts 
the double tracking of the present Southern Pacific 
line across the Tehachapi, a distance of about ninety 
miles, at a cost of nearly $8,000,000. [he road is to 
be completed by 1915, in order to meet the expected 
rush of passengers incidental to the San Francisco 
fair. The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific now 
use the single track jointly, and it is beheved that 
both systems have united in the construction of the 
new road. So far as the Santa Fe is concerned, it 
will practically mean a double track all the way he- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago. 


Subbing For Lane 


Contrary to expectations, Franklin K. Lane did not 
come to Los Angeles to hear the lemon rate case 
on appeal before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In his place the arguments were heard by 
Commissioner E. E. Clark, who at one time was an 
employe for the defendant side. Commissioner 
Clark was elevated to his present position from the 
chairmanship of the railway conductors grievance 
committee. President Roosevelt gave him the place 
and he has more than made good. When in the 
first named position he frequently came to Los An- 
geles to adjust controversies between his orders and 
the several railways with headquarters here. 


Orozco May Be Expected 


There is no longer a serious rebellion in Menico, 
and the revolution headed by Pascual Orozco ap- 
pears to have ended. As there are no funds for a 
continuation of the strife Orozco will probably join 
his family here. Mrs. Orozco and her children are 
at one of the beaches to remain indefinitely. [he 
general’s wife is of the middle-class Mexican type, 
and speaks no English, It is said that she has de- 
posited a large sum with one of the city s important 
financial institutions. 

Gibbon Probably Right 


With Thomas E. Gibbon and the mayor at outs, 
the internecine warfare in the municipal admumnstra- 
tion appears to be spreading. As both sides have be- 
gun to talk in public, there has been revealed much 
secret history heretofore only whispered and stren- 
uously denied. Out of the mass of accusations and 
recriminations it seems to be established that the 
mayor at one time initiated an investigation into 
ways and meaus of bringing about an agreement be- 
tween the city and the power companies regarding 
the disposal of certain Owens River aqueduct by- 
products. This the mayor denies, but Mr. Gibbon 1s 
equally positive that he was delegated by the mayor 
to inquire into the subject. If surface indications 
are not at fault, such a solution of a troublesome 
subject would be hailed with satisfaction by the aver- 
subject would be hailed with satisfaction by the aver- 
age man. [| pin my faith on fom Gibbon's veracity 


Cole and Bell Seceded 


Much to the surprise of his friends, Nathan Cole, 
who was placed on the Democratic national commit- 
tee four years ago as the personal friend of William 
J. Bryan, arrayed himself against the latter in the 
contest for the temporary chairmanship of the Dem- 
ocratic national convention. Cole, who had heen a 
resident of San Francisco since 1907, lived here tor 
nearly twenty yeats. He wat’a delegate to the Re- 
publican state convention in 1896, at which time he 
bolted because of the silver issue and for a jong 
time thereafter it was his admiration for Bryan that 
made him a factor in Democratic politics in Calitor- 
nia. Always, when Colonel Bryan has visited this 
state he has been the guest of the Cole family. !heo- 
dore A. Bell, who also aligned with the conserva- 
tive faction in the Baltimore preliminaries, was the 
Bryan candidate for the Democratic convention 
chairmanship in Denver four years ago. Senator J. 











B. Sanford. the new member. of the Democratic na- 
tional conunittee, is a newspaper editor of Ukiah, 
who has represented his district in the upper house 
at Sacramento for several terms. Sanford has al- 
ways been consistently opposed to female suffrage. 





Balm for Wounded Feelings 


Lawrence Converse, who was nabbed by Mexican 
secret service men in the early days of the Madero 
rebellion and placed in jail at Chihuahua, is about 
to bring suit for $25.000, as damages for false arrest. 
Converse, well known in this city, was a Jaw clerk 
when the spirit of adventure seized him, and he en- 
listed in the war against Diaz. He was kidnapped, 
it is asserted, on American soil. and conveyed for- 
cibly across the Rio Grande, where he was placed in 
jail as a spy. Certain influenual Los Angelans 
pleaded with Diaz to spare his life, and after a show 
of apparent severity, Converse was told to return 
home and sin no more. Meantime, lis mother and 
father were agonized with the belief that their son 
was to be shot. It has developed that Converse 
really was taken on American ground and Los An- 
geles lawyers seem to think the young man will have 
no trouble in winning his suit. As he enlisted to 
battle for the Madero voverument the latter will 
probably assume that the claim is an honest debt. 


Eyes Us From Afar 


Richard Kerens, United States ambassador at 
Vienna, again writes to intimate personal friends 
in Los Angeles that he has tired of living abroad. 
and would like to return to Southern California and 
to St. Louis. Mr. Kerens says that he will visit here 
in 1915, if for no other reason than that forty years 
ago he predicted that with his life there would be 
either a Panama or a Nicaragua canal. At that 
time Mr. Kerens was operating a mail route out of 
San Diego, and even in those days claimed that he 
would build and own a railroad between Los An- 
gcles and Salt Lake City. He is now one of the 
directors of what is known as the Clark railway 
property. The Kerens family plan to make this their 
winter home when feasible. ‘The St. Louisan is the 
owner of much valuable acreage contiguous to Los 
Angeles. 


Had No Accomplice 


Earl Standard, who drained about $145,000 from a 
Pomona national bank, is about to plead guilty and 
throw himself on the mercy of the court. He has 
practically confessed and has denied that any one 
but himself was implicated in his thefts. There 1s 
no such thing as probation under the federal stat- 
tes, and the culprit’s prison sentence probably will 
have to be served. He may be paroled after he has 
been in the penitentiary for a time. Standard has 
no one to blame but himself and, doubtless, will 
have to take his punishment. 


The Riddle 
I planted a seed in my neighbor's garden 
(Fair, wee garden where wonder grows) 
Wet with a tear, that it may not harden, 
Seed of a hope that the dear God knows— 
And for its cover, 
I folded over 
Five slim petals of a little White Rose. 


©. Lady-Liege of the Wonder-Garden, 
Riddle me, how is that seed to he— 
Quick with the sun of thy smile and pardon, 
Or dead and dust for despair of thee? 
Wilt thou it bloom as a flower in Arden? 
Wilt thou it perish before we See? 
Will thy palm forget 
Where my kiss was set 
To grow for a thought of me? 
_CHARLES F LUMMIS, in July Scribner’s. 











Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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LALOCLE 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 
Studio and Art Gallery, 336% S. Bdwy. 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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By W. F. Gates “Toceata’ from suite for organ (Ro- 
In its final program. Tuesday night | 8¢?S): choral prelude, a. eee 
at the Auditorium, the Ellis club did (Pearce) “Oftertoire in be ee od 
its best work of the season—and its ee OO (Pease) : Maestoso 
worst. The club believes in variety, | (Callaerts). 
. program was as f WSs: Ps er an 
Bee e aT Was as aa ie The surnmer school at the University 
“War Song of Gameibar,” (Bullard); | o¢ California, Berkeley, opened June 
‘swords “utetor Charlie, (Bullard); | 5” cbs tte Sane te staff 
“Chorus of Spirits and Hours’ from Shel- | 24. Thomas W ritney Surette, ste 
jiev’s ‘“‘Prometheus Unbound.’ (Dudley | lecturer on music at Oxford University, 


Buck): mareh and chorus from Wagner’s 
“'Tannhauser’’: ‘“‘Suomis Song" (Franz 
Mair): ‘Rosary’ (Nevin); ‘About Clocks 


(Wiliam G. Hammond); “Venetian Love 
Song’ (Victor Sarr), club, Eben Ingram, 


Paul Adams. Clem Wilson, Dr. J. Lester 
Adams, and Arnold Kraus, violinist. 


The best work of the evening’ oc- 
curred in the first two numbers. The 
“War Song of Gameibar” was sung 


with exactness, Spirit and dash and the 
eclese, unaccompanied harmonies and 
bread tone quality gave promise that 
was not alwavs fulfilled throughout 
the program. “Suomi’s Song” follow- 
ing was a delightful bit of harmoniza- 
tion and deliciously sung. "‘The Hand- 
organ Man” was a skit of contra- 
punetal humor, a bit on the style of 
Paine’s “Radway’s Ready Relief’ 
cherus—which it would be interesting 
to hear this club sing. Buck’s “Chorus 
of Spirits and Hours” is rather on 
the Mendelssohn style, musicianlyv, but 
a bit “slow.” Its incidental solos were 
sung by G. H. Whitaker. Victor Saar’s 
“Venetian Love Song” presented a 
whole bunch of keys of minutely dif- 
fering pitches and the clu» did not 
decide which one to use until near the 
end—and, at anv rate, it is not a very 
grateful work. Nevin’s saccharine 
“Rosary” improves in male voice ar- 
rangement and the ‘Tannhauser” 
mareh and chorus made a brilliant 
finale. Arnold Krauss, violin ,and Ray 
Hastings, organ, lent assistance that 
made pleasing variety. John Walker’s 
singing in “Swords out for Charlie” 
caused an encore for that song. The 
assisting soloist was Adele Dilli, who 
locGked and sang wondrously like the 
Ficrence Dillon of a recent recital at 
the Majestic theater. Her best work 
was in Tosti’s “Serenata” and Massen- 





et’s “Elegie.” Mr. Garroway accom- 
panied—with a new line of harmonic 
sequences for the “Seranata.” The 
hceuse was crowded with an audience 
liberal in applause. 

Officers for the Lyric Club were 


elected at its annual meeting last week 
as follows: Jessica Lawrence presi- 
dent; Mrs. John R. Matthews, vice 
president; Mrs. J. R. Movse, secretary; 
Mrs. W. D. Wetmore, financial secre- 
tary: Mrs. Henrv P. Flint, treasurer: 
Madeline Bridges, and Mrs. sohn Per- 
cival, librarians: Mrs. Jamison, Mrs. 
J. G. Sloan and Mrs. John W. Thayer, 
adivectors. J. B. Poulin was elected the 
club’s musical director. 


At the meeting of the local 
Teachers’ Association at the 
Club last Friday, the program included 


Musie 


nvmbers by Mrs. Eliot, contralto, 
Lalla -Fagge, violinist, Julian Pasceal, 


pianist and Mr. Rutherford, tenor. 
County President C. F. Edson present- 
ed a draft of the proposed changes in 
the constitution of the state associa- 
ticn, which are valuable and §far- 
reaching. 

Sibley Pease concluded 4 series of 
Sunday evening organ recitals at 
Westlake Church last Sunday 
with the following short program, His 
exainple in giving these recitals could 


well be followed by other organists 
with better organs. The prograin in- 
cluded "“Assvrian March” (Botting): 











Mngland, occupies the positon held iast 
year by Arthur Foote, who was one of 
Surette’s teachers. Anna Miller Wood, 
the Boston singer who was popular 
at the last summer school, again gives 


| the voeal illustrations of Surette’s lec- 
| tures. 


There were more than one 
theusand students in the music classes 
ac the University Summer School last 
Year and this large enrollment is ta- 
ker aS an indication of the great de- 
mand for musical education on the 
Pacifie coast. 


Southern California Music Teachers’ 
Association has increased its member- 
ship three hundred per cent within 
the last thirty days. Renresentative 
teachers are joining every day. Lloyd 
Gilpin, editor of “The California Mu- 
Sician,” nas been added to the program 
and will read a paper on “The Needs of 
the Musical Profession in California.” 
John C. Manning, pianist, of San Fran- 
cisco, will give a fine Chopin program. 


Charles Louis Seeger 
pointed to the chair of 





recently ap- 
music at the 


University of California, is now in 
Berkeley, two months ahead of the 
beginning of his work in order to 


Study his new field. His wife is a vio- 
linist, who has won distinction in New 
Ycrk musical cireles. Successful as 
a composer and with experience as a 
director, Professor Seeger is by edu- 
cation and personality well equipped 











for the important position at the state | 





university. He is young and enthu- 
siastic, and President Wheeler regards 
hin: as a man of great promise. He 
received his university education at 
Harvard and then studied in Germany. 
For a time he was assistant conductor 





Gamut , 


night | 


in the Cologne Opera House. Several 


of his songs have been published in 
New York, and others will be issued 
next fall. 





Pupils’ and Class Recitals 
At the Ebell club house next Tues- 
day night, pupils of Vernon Spencer, 
piano, Ralph Wylie, violin and Harry 
Girard, voice, will co-operate in a pro- 


{gram, Following the recital, the dram- 
atic department of the sehcol will 


present a play staged by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marks. 


Anthony Carlson gave a concert at the 
same hall. The participants were 
|_Misses Kuhl, Fitzsimmons, 

Caspary, McClure, and Stark: 
Henderson and Messrs. Wanee and 
Geiger. Mr. Carlson is an ahle vocal 
exponent and his pupils show the re- 





Mrs. 


sults of his teaching. 
Last Monday night at Symphony 
hail, Blanchard building, the follow- 


ing pupils of Jennie Weimer presented 
a song program: Mmes. Reed and Dun- 
ton, Misses Culbertson, West, Strouse, 
Pierson and Graham. The pianists 
| were Misses Davids and Tunnison. 
At Starr Hall last night a program 
was given by Marie Hentschell, voice, 
Misses Cadmus, Harris, Marks and 
Domazar, singers and Ruth Wright- 
man, violinist. Horatio Cogeswell, 
one of the best baritones 
of the state, presented several pupils 





in recital Wednesday night at 4 il 
| phone Pall The participants 


‘accommodation should have 





Last Thursday evening the pupils of j 


James, | 


in this end! 





Mmes. McIntyre and Post, Misses 
Whiteseli and Moore, Messrs. Stinton, 
Beynton, Sharp and Mattoon, eal 


Misses Mankey and Oghborn and Leon- 
ard Smith at the piano. The vocal 
work was better than the ordinary. 


Thursday afternoon of iast week, 
Margaret Goetz’s pupils gave a poly- 


slot song recital at her studio, parti- 
cipated in by Misses Cleveland, Levy, 
Morgan. Monlux, Pentland, Wells and 
Wenck: Mmes. Chamberijain, Green, 
Hubbard and Oxnam, with accompani- 
ments by Miss Tunnison. Miss Goetz’s 


pupils sing with unusual finish and 
style. 

At the Jfraternal Brotherhood hall 
this afternoon the following music 


students partake in a program: Misses 
Olds, Westlund, Cline, Kessler, Lomax, 
Davies, Hines, Kiefer; Messrs. Thve, 
Mcrony, Seott and Witting assisted by 
the De Lano mandolin and guitar Club, 
with speeches by Rev. Davies and 
Ernestine Machold. 


"Round-the-World Man 
in Los 


Talk With a 


One of the interesting men 
Angeles this week is H. M. Gracey, 
whose father was for years United 
States consul at Hangkin, China, and 


whose brother still represents his 
country at that far off port. Nir: 
Gracey is a much-traveled man, in 


fact that is his business since he rep- 
resents the famous concern of Thos. 
Cook & Sons as special traveling rep- 
resentative, He is on his way around 
the world for the ’steenth consecutive 
time and his knowledge of foreign trav - 
e: conditions makes him a valuable 
compendium of information to all per- 
sons contemplating the grand tour. 
Said Mr. Gracey in a chatty mood: 
“It may not be generally known that 
Thos, Cook & Son’s were the criginators 
of the Kuropean tourist and excursion 


system. Established in 1841, this or- 
ganization maintains 155 offices, with 
experienced assistants, interpreters, 


etc., in all parts of the world; the lat- 
est being the Los Angeles office in the 


Ajlexandria Hotel building cn South 
Spring street. Individuality, liheral- 
ity} and absence of ‘routine’ auality 


in the arrangements and personal de- 
tails: expert knowledge and tong ex- 
perience in planning the itineraries, are 
dietinctive features of the Cook’s tours. 
Many travelers buy a ticket to a for- 
eign port, not knowing what their ar- 
raugements will be on arrival. To be- 
gin with, they defer the fixing of their 
actual sailing date until the last mo- 
ment, which means, when they finally 
do decide that they want to leave on 
a certain date, that the best staterooms 
have been taken and, although paying 
full rates, oftentimes they have to ac- 
cept inferior accommodations with not 
a few discomforts. 

“On arriving at a foreign fort hotel 
been ar- 
ranged in advance. The travel in sea- 
son is heavy, and if the tourist expects 


suitable accommodations this must 
generally be arranged prior to arrival. 
You arrive in Yokohama, Japan, all 


right, after an enjoyable trip on board 
ship, with deck games, dances, a host 
Or congenial people to commune with, 
a good table, a good library, rested, re- 
freshed and keen to get ashore to ‘see 
things.’ Well and good, but the un- 
thinking traveler has arranged no itin- 
erary for a tour in Japan. This takes 
time to accomplish, 

“He will probably follow the beaten 
path-—-taking in the principal sights, 
depending on his time available for 
Japan. He has neglected to telegraph 
abead for rooms at the various hotels, 
a sShipload of travelers have landed, 
best rooms are occupied, best guides in 
Service already, best conveyances en- 
gaged. 

This applies not only to Japan but 
ty China, Straits Settlements, Java, 
Burma, and India particularly. Cook’s 
will do it all for you in advance it you 
are traveling under their auspices. 
They will supply you with transporta- 
tion, with meals and steamer accom - 
modation. They will furnish you this, 


were | und alsu through their own offices in 
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all principal Oriental ports, Will pro. 
vide local guides, inland travel] tickep 
hetel accommodation, transters, fog 
Sight-seeing excursions, carriages ete 
atten ticlusive fate. They furnish 
diem rate for every thing so that on 
knows exactly what the cost is to he 
Of course, their personally Cond ucteg 
tours de luxe are well known. This 
is an ideal way of traveling, ‘py 
tcurs are accompanied by sentlemen o 
experience and proved ability who re. 
lieve the members of all business de. 
tails and are able to contribute in 
many ways to the enjoyment of the 
tour through their knowledge of the 
countries visited and their Leople, Th 
limited membership makes each prac. 
tically a private party. . 

“Our people advise as to the hes 
route of travel, the best seasou for vis. | 
iting these countries, the hest hotell 
In sight-seeing alone, what a margin ° 
there is for liberal program ox Skimp- 
ed, inexpensive and unsatisfactory ex. 
cursions. Cook’s provide all the char. 
acteristic and important sights and 
everything is done to give their guests 
a thorough acquaintance with the ya. 
ricus countries and their peoples, Cap. 
rlages, motor cars, ponies, elephants, 
jinrikishas, sedan chairs and other jp 
c&: convevances are provided wherever 
desirable. At Honolulu, a motor driv 
to the Pali, whose cliff rises a. thousan¢ 
feet above the fertile plain below | 
Wemen will do well to tack their hats 
om securely here and look to thei 
skirts, as the wind fairly howls through | 
the canyon. 


f 
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“First impressions of Japan. What | 


|a picturesque and busy scene the har. | 


hor of Yokohama presents, alive with 
Sampans, square-sailed junks and ships | 
or all nations. First glimpse of Fuji | 
yama’ the sacred mountain so familiar 
in Japanese art; Kamakura and its 
‘Dai Butsu,’ or bronze statue of the 
sod Amida; Tokyo, Nikko and_ its 
shrines: Miyamanoshita, the mountain 
resort: and so on, ad lib. One could 
stay for months in Japan. The Inland 
seas, the ship threading the narrowest 
of channels; Korea; Manchuria; China 
with the Great Wall. It is easy to have 
a picnic meal at a temple by the fa- | 
rious barrier and a walk afterward ol 
the wall. Pekin, Hankow, the pictur, 
esque Yarigtse-Kiang river, Shanghai, | 
the metropolis of the East. How dif. 
ferent these places are from Japan. | 
One can go on indefinitely describing 
the characteristic sights of an all 
‘round-the-world journey. One él 
csunters all climates. So it is well for 
travelers to provide themselves with 
outer and under clothing both heavy 
anc of light weight. 


“All through the Orient on shipboard 
or ashore it is customary to dress for 
dinner. Your hats must be worn ia 
the tropics, and light tropic clothing. 
which can be quickly procured there. 
A steamer rug will be acceptable ant 
a heavy overcoat appreciated. Letters 
of credit and travelers’ checks should 
be carried. Travel as light as pos 
sible. One hundred and twenty pounds 
is the limit of allowance for baggast 
in most of these countries. I[f has ta 
ken me years to learn these things 
which I have summed up sc_hastils. 
coneluded Mr. Gracey, ‘but the infor 
mation is a good asset,” he smilinglY 
aomitted. 
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Protessional and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C, FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St... 
Established 1854. Main so 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
21744 8S. Spring St.. 





Upstaitt: 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat Stret! 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONHE CO., 514 8S. Broadway. 
Main 937, Home F®*! 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS I NEXT WEER. 
Miscellaneous Collection—Steckel 


PWicccllaneous Collection—Daniell Studios, 


Meeeieart interest centers this week 
at the Daniell studios, formerly the 
Blanchard Gallery. where an exhibition 
of thirty-four canvases representing 
thirteen well known local painters are 
now on public view. This exhibit is 
of unusual importance at this time for 
the reasun that many who are well in- 
farmed on matters of art betieve that 
the opening of the Daniell studios 
marks an epoch in the development of 
western painting. The growing de- 
mands of Los Angeles as the metropo- 
lis of the great southwest have already 
esHed into being a number of import- 
ant institutions of a kindred nature 
and it is not a cause for surprise that 
a first-class art gallery should be es- 
tablished at this juncture. Trew cities 
the size of Los Angeles: are without 
public museums where the best native 
and foreign pictures may be viewed by 
the populace. 

Art and music are the last words 
in the annals of a new community and 
find a home only after the commercial 
spirit of the times has been mastered 
by culture and refinement. For the 
last decade we of the west have had 
small chance for the pursuit of the 
fine arts. We have been too busy tam- 
ing the wild places and building per- 
manent habitations, but now the sea- 
sol is ripe for a healthy sprouting of 
a virile and wholesome art that will 


Gal- 


give new sap to the old vine. The crit- 
ics and connoisseurs of Europe are 
watching America with greedy eves, 


for a new school of painting is des- 
tined soon to spring up, and it seems 
that the finger of suspicion points to 
the land of sunset. 


Our local painiers are working 
along right lines. They are studying 
out-of-door nature and are. striving 
for a simple and direct expression. If 
inany of them lack originality and are 
fcllowing perhaps too closely the path 
ub Which a stronger brother has 
climbed to merited success, I believe 
that in time they will find a convenient 


little route of their own which will 
lead them over new ground to the 
Same goal. One can forgive many 


faults in a canvas if it is sincere in its 
purpose. The man who borrows ideas 
1s Sure to trip up sooner or later. Or- 
Igmality, sincerity, and direct purpose 
are the three essentials to the success 
of a good painting, 

Mr. Daniell realizes the vital im- 
bertanece of maintaining a high stand- 
ard of workmanship for his new 
Studio. He knows good art when he 
Sees it because he has for many years 
heen a successful painter, He knows 
too what the informed public demands 
nowadays, for he has lived a broad 
cosmopolitan life and has been a keen 
Observer at all times. It is his pur- 
bese to combine all of the desired 
Eaecs In maintaining his exhibi- 
tons the locale for which one writer 
nas i crened the ‘salon of the 
fe es one can offer the best 
cee. Ic ig slow to reciprocate. The 
a of the Steckel Galler y has 

n due largely to the high standard 
ees 
bs ig cual exhibits. Mr. Stecke! 
oe ae lows a collection of pictures 
a Ba ae gallery unless he is fa- 
arifsr: a the previous work of the 

€ is in doubt he must see a 
etre Sample before he will 
1€ booking to be made. Reatl- 


“ Work that Mr. Steckel demanded for | 


iging this important necessity 
Daniell has chosen a jury 
weéll-Known painters who will pass up- 


on every canvas which is hung, thus 
assuring the layman of “he artistic 
value of the collections. 

The present showing is one of 
Strength and beauty and serves” to 


bring before the public a weil-selected 
group of new canvases in addition to 
a few old favorites that are well 
worth seeing again. Most of our local 
1aem are represented and one or two of 
our women painters. We tmiss the 
work of Jean Mannheim, xranville 
Redmond, Warren E. Rollins, ind Mrs. 
Brooker- Mayhew, 
names will be added to the catalogue 


later. We hope so, at any rate. My 
review will deal only with the new 
canvases shown at this time. Wm. 


Wendt sends four sizely landscapes all 
painted in Southern California and all 
gt equal strength and charm. “Wild 
Mustard” is a difficult handling treat- 
eg in a successful manner. “The Can- 
yon” ahcunds in gray e#reens~ and 
while not so showy as the one just 
inentioned is refined in feeling and 
color. “Road to Valley’ is a typical 
Southern California landscape pos- 
sessing all the elements of a good pic- 
ture. “The Mountain” is a 
unusual in composition to 


Wey 

A. Harry Allis shows “Poplars by 
the Stream” which is decorative in 
composition and fine in color. “At 
Moret” is a small river scene which is 
skillfully handled and harmonious in 
eclor. “The Road to the Mountain” 
by Benj. C. Brown is notable for its 
simplicity of composition, its brilliant 
quality and its finely treated = sky. 
“Moonlight” is full of excellent quality 
of night and “Morning on the Marsh” 
is poetic and strong in character. 
Hiclena Dunlap sends two new studies 
painted in pure color, which are only 
fair. Her work lacks refinement, but 


but no doubt their | 


trifle too | 
please the } 
majority, but is painted in a bold, free | 


Mr. | 
of eight | 





i Club, which, 


| Suggest to me the names that will yield 


is always of interest for its coior com- » 


positions. The works of 
Moore and Herbert W. Faulkner, both 
eastern painters, have received favor- 
aple notice in these columns before, as 
have also the three canvases by Joseph 
Greenbaum and the “Chinatown” 
“Venice Canal” by Rogers and Frank 
respectively. Fanny Duvall shows a 
still life of rare merit and Lillian 
Drain 
small Chinese boy seated in an open 
door-way. 

We are glad to see the tw canvases 
by Hanson Puthuff. Both ere typical 
of Mr. Puthuff's best strength and are 
fine in color and composition. This 
young painter possesses a marked 
ability that grows each season and his 
aay is yet to come. “The Dry Wash” 
and “Majestic Hills” are his titles. 
Eagar Keller 
Fanny Duvall 
sunny canvas 


is represented by a 


called Pont 


a well-drawn figure study of a 


sends “The Bridge” and | 


NELLIE | 


and |} 


Henry P. | 


| I want to avoid that as much as possible. 


| To begin with, 





Detleff Sammann shows great strides | 


forward in his art in “Sunlit Past- 
ures.” His treatment is mttch more 
successful than in former effcrts. The 


group of sycamore trees to the left of | 


is as fine in 
Let all who can study 
for comparison the method of these 
{finished painters and bear in mind 
that each canvas hung is worthy of a 
New York salon, having been judged 
by the same high standard. 


the canvas 
can be desired. 


it may be of interest to lo- 
the follow- 


Thinking 
cal artists and art workers, 


handling as |} 





“L. A. GAS? 
eans Good Gas 


Uniform Pressure 


Cheap Fuel 


Our consumers know this and 
are satisfied there is none bet- 
el 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 





SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 


VACATION TRIPS 
Excursion Fares Now in Effect to 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
and EASTERN CITIES 
Via SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Los Angeles and Other Offices. 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 





ing letter written to the art reviewer 
of The Graphic is printed without fur- 
ther comment: 


WICHITA, I<ansas, June 18. 1912. Dear 
Sir: Your articles on artists of the South- 
west have given the inspiration for a pro- 
gram that I am planning for a year’s 
work in the Wichita Twentieth Century 
please let me say in ex- 
planation, has been browsing in the his- 
tory of art for about twelve years and 
with our facilities we have done the best 
we could. This year we wish to study 
American art, but shall devote most of 
our time to our western artists, or rather 
to those who have painted in the west. 
There is really an embarrassment. of 
riches and because of your own interest 
in this subject IT am hoping that you will 


CNBCNEH( “VOB DD29759) 


2,5 © ldbsmill 


PATEL Oo RET 





And Importer of Fine 
Woolens, Announces 
His Removal to 


the most profitable results for study. In 
my list I have Thomas Moran, Church, 
and Bierstadt as a group, then the names 
of Keith, Rollins, J. H. Sharp. Deming. 
Geo. DeForest Brush, and Geo, Barr of 
Denver. Of course, I know the tempta- 
tion to try to cover too much ground, and 


625 South Spring St. 


Where the City’s Most 
Comprehensive Assort- 
ment of Exclusive Fab- 
rics for Summer Wear 
Is Now Displayed. 


Invited 


If you will suggest a half-dozen most typ- 
ical and characteristic men, both from 
the artistic standpoint and the western 
standpoint, you will be a real benefactor 
to a hundred interested women. Then I 
should like to ask you about another pos- 
sibility that has been in my own mind. 
This enterprising town of the great plains 
is awakening to some art consciousness 
and I think we might be able to get the 
financial support to bring an exhibition 
of pictures to Wichita the coming winter. 
the pictures of the artists 
we shall study would probably prove of 





Your Inspection Is 


| the most interest though we should hope 


to make it an annual exhibition and, of 
course, broaden our scope each year. 
Maybe your interest in art matters would 
make you willing to suggest to me how 
to set about compassing this matter. What | 
would be the best method of getting to- 
gether twenty- five or fifty pictures? And 
though it isn’t so artistic, we should have 
to estimate the expense. that very neces- 
sary and practical part of such a pro- 
sram. T should be greatly obliged for any 
help you ean find time to give me, 


CNEL ESELEANOY ZN 








Truly the fame of California art is . ® 
spreading Daniell Studios 
A Real Salon of Western Art 


with a Standard Equal to the 
Best Exhibitions of New 


The French government has pur- 
chased for the Luxembourg the paint- 
ing by Wvynford Dewhurst, the Ameri- 





can artist, entitled “Effet dHiver,” 
which has been on exhibition at the| York, London and Paris. 
Durand Ruel galleries here. maith, View | Open every day except Sun- 
or the fact that only ten pictures a a eee to fj ve 
| year chosen from the works of all art- y Se ae 5 


tists of 


mission Free. 


all nationalities are added to 
the Luxembourg collection, the honor 
is eonsidered the highest of its kind 


that ean be paid to a living 7;ainter. 


433-434 Blanchard Bldg 
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Miss Hazel Barlow, daughter of Mr. | 


and Mrs. Allison Barlow of West Thir- 


ticth street became the bride of Mr. 
Kenyon Farrar Lee, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Bradner Wells Lee Tuesday ev- 
ening, at the Ebell club house. The 
bride, who was given away by her 
father, was charming in white satin 
with trimmings of rose point and 
Duchesse lace. Her tulle veil was 
wreathed with orange blossoms, and 
her shower bouquet was of lilies of 
the valley. Miss Laura McVay, Miss 
Iiugene Stetson, Miss Blanche Kellie 
and Miss Evangeline Duque, who 


served as bridesmaids, wore 9 delicate 
shade ot pink satin, garnished with 
lace, and carried arm bouquercs of Am- 
erican Beauty roses. Little Virginia 
Hazzard, in pink silk with a lace drape, 
earried a basket of Cecil Brunners and 
seattered rose petals in the path of the 
bridal party. Mr. Bradner Wells Lee, 
Jr., served as best man, and the ushers 
were Mr. Marion Terry, Mr. Harold 
Ferguson and Mr. Thomas Duque. The 
service was read by the Rev. Joseph 
Cannon of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Decorations in the ci:ib house 
ecnsisted of great bowls of Killarney 
roses, and an altar of ferns, palms and 
Matilija poppies was erected, to which 
led an aisle formed of gilt baskets of 
piadioli, placed upon pedestals twined 
with ferns. Supper was served in the 
ecurt which was strung with tiny elec- 
tric bulbs. Afterward Mr. and Mrs. 


| sisted by 


into the 
' Arthur Lamb served as best man, and 


keeping of the groom. MY. 


i Mr. Frank Yenal and Mr. Ernest 
Ganahal were ushers. Rev. Joseph 
Martin, brother of the groom, came 


from his home in St. Louis especially 
to perform the ceremony. 
the Rev. Joseph Glass and 
the Rev. Francis J. Conaty. Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin are enjoving a hcneymoon 
trip through the north, and will pass 
several weeks at Lake Tahoe, Del 
Monte, and other resorts, 


Miss Alice [rene Smith, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred B. Smith, became 


a June bride Wednesday afternoon 
when she was united to Mr. Henry 
Wolcott Wyatt, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


John J. Wyatt. The Rev. Baker P. Lee 
officiated, the ceremony taking place 
at Christ Church, which was a bower 
of pink and white hydrangeas and 
palms. The bride wore rose crepe and 
a hat of silver lace, and her shower 


| bouquet was of bride’s roses and lilies 


of the valley. Miss Ethel Wyatt, as 
maid of honor wore 
Mr. 
Robert T. Smith served as best man 


| and the ushers were Mr, Howard Moise 


and Mr. Nathaniel Fitz. After a wed- 


_ ding supper served at the home of the 


Lee left for a wedding trip, and on its | 


conclusion will be at home in this city. 


Miss Elsie Thompson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley Spencer Thomp- 
son of 4714 Wilton place was married 
Tuesday evening at the Woman’s club 
house to Mr. Aldo Lehmann, the Rev. 
Arthur S. Phelps officiating. The bride 
wore white satin and princess lace, 
with a court train, and her tulle veil 
was caught with lilies of the valley— 
the same blossoms which composed her 
shower bouquet. Miss Margaret Mc- 
Neely, in white satin and shadow lace 
acted as maid of honor, carrying a 
bcuquet of bridesmaid roses, and the 
Misses Hazel Fowler and Lois Zee- 
handelaar, in pink crepe meteor and 
shadow lace, were bridesmaids. Mr. 
Wallace Bayley served as best man, 
end ushers were Mr. Clarence Bean 
and Mr. Newell Logan. Mr. T‘hompson 
gave his daughter into the keeping of 
the groom. The club house was fes- 
tooned with asparagus plumosus and 
Shasta daisies. An aisle of white tulle 
and daisies led to a floral altar, over 
which fluttered two white doves. After 
their wedding supper Mr. and Mrs. 
Lehmann left for the North, and after 
u brief stay will go to Ocean Park for 
the summer, 


Another June wedding of interest 
was that solemnized Wednesday morn- 
ing at St. Agnes Church, when Miss 
May Katherine Smith, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Smith of 2219 Hobart 


houlevard, became the bride of Mr. |. 


Frank Edmund Martin. The church 
was decorated with summer blossoms, 
potted plants, palms and ferns, and 
the home of the bride’s parents, where 
breakfast was served, was fragrant 
with masses of pink sweet pease, 
roses, carnations, and other flowers. 
The bridal gown was of white satin, 
with pannier and long train. 
long veil was fastened with sprays of 
orange blossoms, and the shower 
houquet was of Hlles of the valley. 
Miss Julia Smith acted as bridesmaid 
for her sister, and wore pink satin 
draped with pink chiffon, and carried 


Cecil Brunner roses. Little Agnes 
Smith. in a white frock, was flower 
girl, and the hride’s father gave her 


Miss 





bride’s parents the young couple 
for a wedding trip. They plan to re- 
turn to this city and occupy their 
new home on Elmwood avenue. 


left 


One otf the last of the June wed- 


dings will take place at twelve-thirty | 


tcday, when Miss Althea Salyer, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Salyer ! 
'of La Salle avenue, 


Will become the 


bride of Mr. Frank P. Webber. The 


: . | 
ceremony is to be performed at the First | 
Uniterian Church, 


which 
tastefully decorated for 
The Reverend Mr. 
church will 


has been 
the occasion. 
Hodgkins of that 
officiate. The bride will 


wear soft white taffeta and a drooping | 
| white picture hat, and her bouquet will 
| be a Shower of bride roses. 


Mrs. Leon 
Hitchcock 
honor, and 


Schuleman and Mrs. 
will serve as matrons of 
Miss Edith Salyer, a sister of the 
bride, and Miss Byrda Keith will at- 
tend as bridesmaids. Little Miss Dor- 
othy Salyer will be the flower girl 
and Master Jack Salyer will act as 
ring bearer. Mr. Claud Webber will 
attend his 


Eee 


Dr Leon Schuleman and Mr. Owen 
Garrett of San Diego. Mrs. F. H. Sai- 
yer presides at the organ. After the 


ceremony a luncheon is to be served at 
the home of the bride’s parents, and 
following the festivities Mr. and Mrs. 
Webber will leave for a wedding trip. 


Mrs D, M. Riordan and her charming 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Riordan of 
South Burlington avenue, leave Tues- 
Gay for Fort George Wright for a visit 


with Mrs Riordan’s elder daughter and 


| son-in-law, 








Mrs S. W. Palmer and 
Captain Palmer. Miss Riordan’s fiance, 
Lieutenant William CC. Whitener, is 
also stationed at Fort George Wright. 

Mrs Edward C. Bosbyshel! and little 
Huston 
Adams street have returned from an 
eastern visit. 


Tuesday evening the Delta Sigma Nu 


| gave its annual dancing party at the 
The 


Los Angeles Country Club, which was 
gay with decorations. Supper was 
served in the banquet room, and about 
two hundred and fifty were present. 
Patronesses were Mrs W. M. Caswell. 


‘Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood, Mrs Wil- 


| iam McKay, Mrs C. E. Finney, Mrs. 


Milo A. Baker and Mrs. Andrew Glas- 
sell, 
Miss Helen 


Mathewson of the Her- 


brother as best man, and | 
the ushers will be Mr. E. E. Hitchcock, | 


Bosbyshell of 1238 West | 


He was as- | 


a gown and hat | 
| of yellow, and carried pink roses. 








| day 
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,W JRolimson & Co. 


—Broadway and Third 





Branch Postoffice Main Floor, Rear 


Dress Goods Department 








For the month of July any of our regular $45.00, 


$47.50, $50.00, $52.50 man-tailored suits for $35.00. 


In other words, you are entitled to select from any | | 


tailor fabric in the wool goods department, up to $2.50 | 


the yard, and we will man-tailor to your measure a high- 


grade suit, giving you choice of the Four Hundred or 


Skinners Satin for lining. 


Remember, you may select your material from the 


entire stock up to $2.50 the yard—suit price during 


July $35.00. 





shey Arms was hostess at a reception 
given Monday night in honor of Bar- 
oness Bertha von Suttner of Vienna, 
founder of the Austrian Peace Society 
and the first woman to be awarded one 
of the Nobel peace. prizes, Cut flow- 
ers and potted plants decorated the re- 


ception rooms, and music was rend- 
ered by an orchestra hidden in a floral 
recess, Assisting Miss Mathewson 
were Mr. and Mrs. Max Euehnrich, 
Mrs. George Drake Ruddy, Mrs. J. B. 
Alexander, Mrs. Robert Douglas, Mrs. 
J. J. MeCardy, Mrs. Harmon  Rvus, 
Mrs. Richard Bruns, Mrs. F. B. Jones, 
and a number of others prominent in 
seciety and club work. 


Mrs Richard M. Bishop and Miss 
Elizabeth Bishop presided at ua bridge 
luncheon at Beverly Hills hotel Tues- 
afternoon. Pink sweet pease 
formed the centerpiece, and the place 
cards were hand-painted with the same 
blossoms. Places were arranged for 
Mrs. William T. Bishop, Mrs. Roland 


Bishop, Mrs. Herman Janss, Mrs. Wes- , 


ley Roberts, Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff. 
Mrs. William A. Barker. Mrs. Frank 
Griffith, Mrs. George Beveridge, Mrs. 
John Drabelle Foster, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harding, Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, Mrs. 
John D. Mott, Mrs. Nathaniel Myrick, 
and Mrs. Robert Haass of St. Paul 


Mr, and Mrs. Stubert Biddle Steph- 
ens—the latter formerly Miss Ruth 
Burke—wil] leave Tuesday for Kansas 
City, where they will make their home. 

Mrs. Joseph D. Radford of 1124 West 
Adams street presided at a musicale 
Thursday afternoon to introduce Mr. 
Noah Stiff of Chicago, who has come 
to Los Angeles to make his permanent 
home. Matilija poppies, Shasta daisies 
and ferns were prettily combined in 
the decorations throughout the house. 
A delightful program was rendered by 
the guest of honor, and by Miss Kath- 
erine Cameron Ebbert, soprano, Miss 
Lalla Fagge, violinist, and Mrs. Hen- 
nion Robinson, accompanist. Mr. Stiff 
is well known as a gifted tenor in the 


| 
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| 
East, and was a pupil of Mr. John B. 
Miller of the Chicago College of Music. 
He should prove an acquisition to the 
musicians’ colony here. 

Miss Katherine Stearns of St. James 


|Park is to be hostess at a daintily aD- 











pointed tea this afternoon, given 4S | 
a compliment to the Misses Florencé 
and Elizabeth Wood, who will 800? 
leave for Catalina, Only members o ) 
the younger set are bidden to the affair 
which is entirely informal]. Later 1 
the evening a number of young me) 
will drop in to enjoy the occasion. 

Mrs. William Parrish Jeffries of Ata 
pahoe street and her interesting chil 
dren will pass the next two months 4 
La Crescenta. Mrs. Jeffries has takell 
a cabin in the mountains and will leav 
July 1 for an outing. 


ot 
~ 


Mr. G. Allan Hancock who recentl 
returned from a short European UP 
er.tertained a party of friends at Cala 
lina. for the week end. The trip was 
made in his yacht, “The Cricket.” The 
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left San ed 


Pedro Triday evening, 


turning early Monday morning. Among 


the guests were Mr. Frank Rule, Mr. 


and Mrs. Gerald A. Rule, Miss Bartel , 


aud Mr. Hanceck Banning. 


Mr. and Mrs. U. T. Clotfelter have 
left for New New York, en route for a 


summer in Furope. 


Erasmus Wilson 9f Chester 


Mrs. 





been the house guest of her parents. Mr. 
and Mrs. S. K. Lindley of 2627 Menlo 
avenue, and with Mrs. Lindley held an 
informal at home Wednesday after- 
noon. She returned to the north that 
evening. 


Miss Williamene Wilkes of Westlake 
avenue entertained informally Thurs- 


| day afternoon for Mrs. Beasey, presi- 


place, who has been visiting in San, 


Francisco, is expected home the first 
oi the week. 


Mrs. Howard Huntington and her 


dent of the National Drama League, 
vrho is visiting here from New York. 


Mrs. J. E. MacMillan of 165 


| Madison avenue, Pasadena, entertained 


children will pass the summer at Lake | 
day afternoon. 


“anoe, leaving July 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
iendale place are happy in the arrival 
of a wee daughter who is to ne named 
after her tather. 


Mrs. R. L. Craig and her son, Mr. 
Robert L. Craig are en route for 
Europe, where they will pass the sum- 
mer sight-seeing. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Rathbun, 
formarly of Fourth avenue, have ta- 
ken apartments at the Rampart. 


Mrs. W. D. Covington and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Maude Adams of 1019 St. 
Andrews place, have gone north for 
u trip extending over six weeks or two 
months. 


Dr, and Mrs. Walter Jarvis Barlow of 
South Figueroa street, with their two 
children, have gone to Yosen.ite for a 
hrief visit. 


Drew. G. Cochran, Mrs. Guy Coch- 
ran, Miss Carolyn Cochran, Mrs. R. I. 
Regers, Mrs. William M. Garland and 
her two sons were members of a con- 
genial party which passed the week 
end at Avalon. 


Captain William Banning celebrated 
the opening of the Summer season by 
escorting a party of young people to 
Catalina on his yacht, “Campanero.”’ 


Mrs. Merrill Moore Grigg, director 
ox the Cumnock School, lefs Monday 
en route for Europe. She will visit 


her old home 
joir a party of friends in New York, 
Sailing from that port July 3. Several 
months will be devoted to traveling 
through Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England. Mrs. Grigg will 
return in October, in time for’ the 
opening of school. 


Mr. Daniel Rowen, Mr. and Mrs. A. 


H. Gates, P. G. Gates, Miss Cornelia 
Gates; Miss Jennie G. Parsons, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, E. Thompson, Mr. and 


stn, Judge and Mrs. J. G. Moss, Mr, and 
Mrs. E, D. Wileox, Miss Hanlon, Miss 
R. H. Jameson, Mrs. J. Miller Brown, 
Mrs, Lydia Anderson, Mrs. Marie 
Webster and several others left this 
week for a tour of the world, under 
the auspices of the steamship depart- 
ment of the Citizens Trust and Sav- 
Ings Bank. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Forthmann of 
West Eighteenth street formally an- 
nhounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Norah Forthmann, to Mr. 


Charles Meyer of this city. No date-| 


has been set for the wedding, which 
WUl probably take place in the late 
autumn. Miss Forthmann is a favorite 
With the younger set. She is a grad- 
uate from the Girls’ Collegiate School 
and also from Mt. Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, and Mr. Meyer was edu- 
tated in Bosten and Berlin. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Chen2y of Ber- 


k r 
“eley Square, who recently returned | 
in the north, will | 


irom 4. Motoring trip 
fave Monday for Victoria, British Co- 


mae Where they will pass the sum- 
er, 


Mrs. Nora McCartney of 802 Beacon 
a. has gone to La Jolla for a brief 
aaa has with her little Barbara 
Dav “ney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

avid McCartney. 

Mrs. 


he Gustay Knecht of San Francis- 


“formerly Miss Mary Lindlevy—has 


Burton Green of El- | 








in Wisconsin ,and will | 














| Paris’ 


a number of Los Angeles soctety ma- | 


trons at an informal luncheon Mon- 


Notes From Bookland 


lms. van Saanen Algi, formerly of 
wew York, and now of Paris, is plan- 
ning, with her husband, a trip to 
America this coming fall. This will be 
her first visit, since her marriage 
about a year and a half ago to her 
Reumanian artist-husband. Under the 
name “Marie Louise Algi” Mms. Algi 


is the author of “The Blind Who See,” | 
life that ap- | 


York 
M. Algi, 


a novel of New 


peared last fall. besides be- 


ing a musician, will complete this year | 


a full course of study at the Beaux 


| Arts, and this trip to Mms. Algirs for- 


mer home will take on the aspect of a 
late vacation ramble, though they ex- 
rect to remain but a few weeks. The 


Algis are an interesting couple, with «a | 
common love for language, people, ar- | 
a com- | 


tists and the arts and with 
non understanding of temperamental 
souls that makes their Paris salon a 
meeting ground for all 
livening and illuminative people. Thev 
themselves live in the very center of 
many-sided art life. 


is established for the 
simmer at his summer home at Lake 
Hopatcong, working as 
taking exquisite care of his eyes al- 
ways. Serious rumors have been afloat 
concerning the outeome of the grave 
trcubhle he has had for some time with 
his eves, and these rumors reached 
their cuimination last week in a 
pert that he was rapidly going blind. 


Rex Beach 


This most serious ending to his recent | 


afflictions is denied, but the author is 
putting in a summer of tedious care- 
taking. 


Recently was erected in Chiswick 
churehyard a tomb bearing an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of Whistler and 


his wife, whose bodies lie heneath it, | 


side by side. It is of bronze in the 


renaissance style, rests upon a die and | 


| step of green 
Mrs. F. A, Maughan, Mr. F. E. Morri- | 


granite, and the upper 
pertion has a frieze ornamented with 
bay leaves. The inscription is: 

“Sacred to the memory of James Mc- 
Neill Whistler and of Beatrix, his wife. 
The place where I also at last hope to 
be hidden, for in no other would I be.” 
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Here’s a Thought for the 
Discriminating Advertiser 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 

ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 
Because of the diversified, high-class 
its contents: 
current comment on world happenings, 
York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment cn art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen | 
Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 
tion are steadily increasing. 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest _ 
| ing to men and women who think for themsel« es. 

No waste circulation. 


Pungent editorials, 
New 


It is the only high- 


Every subscriber 2 pos- 


sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
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tising rates are reasonable. 


Editor and Publisher 


THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 











Mr. Clifford Lott 
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has returned from New York and 
London where he appeared in con- 
cert and studied under Mr. GEORGE 
HENSCHEL and SIR HENRY 
WoobD. 


Mr. Lott has reopened his studio 
at 912 WEST 20TH ST. (Near Oak). 


Recitals 
Oratorio 
Concert 


L. E, Behymer, Los Angeles 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y., 
Managers 
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Reynolds 
S, Stone is 


By Caroline 
At the Belasco Lewis 
bidding farewell to his audiences in a 


play of little merit entitled “The Great 


Name.” It seems strange that the 
comedy should have survived long 


enough to have been given a stock pro- 
duetion, for it is not its value, but the 
work of the players that arouses Be- 
lasco patrons to enthusiasm. It is the 


story of Josef Hofer, composer of op- | 





erettas, and known as “The Waltz 





DR. RICHARD BURTON, ON MODERN DRAMA, AT CUMNOCK 





King.” Jt is Hofer’s dearest dream to 
write a great symphony that shall en- 
title him to the glory of posterity—but 
he ts brought to realize that this ambi- 
tion cannot be achieved. He can feel 
the great music, can long to create it, 
but cannot bring it into being. He 
meets an old classmate of conservatory 
days—the honor man, Robert Brand- 
meyer, 4 composer who has the divine 


spark. Brandmeyer has written a 
symphony which is truly great, and 


Hofer, self-centered, egotistical though 
he is, gives the symphony his own 
name, so that the Philharmonic Or- 


chestra will produce it—since the Phil- 
harmonic will play only the works of 
recognized composers, and Brandmey- 
er's great work might lay in a garret 
forever, simply because Success had 
not laid her finger upon him. Then 
when the audience is hailing Hofer as 
a genius of a new facet, Hofer tells 
them of the deception he has practiced. 
and thrusts Brandmeyer out on the 
stage us the real composer of the sym- 
phony. There is a great deal of clap- 
trap about the play and at times it 
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drags wearily, but the Belasco players 
give it a semblance of success. As 
Hofer, Stone has a part in an entirely 


new line. His quaint little accent, his 
assumption of the “temperamental” 
composer with all the whims of a 


spoiled child and his fidelity to little 
details show that he has’ carefully 
studied the part. In the last act Stone 
rises to the heights, abandoning him- 
self to his character more wholly than 
ever before, and fairly sweeping his 
audience with him. <A feature of this 
last act is the creditable rendition of 
Theodore Bendix’s Orestes Symphony, 





‘haps the strongest favorites on 











listened to most appreciatively. In the 
second act, as the discouraged and 
beaten down composer. Thomas Mac- 
Larnie does the best work of his local 
career, but in the last act he falls into 
the pit of melodrama and becomes both 
theatrical and maudlin—especially by 
contrast to Mr. Stone's clean-cut work. 
Harry Mestayer does a light role in 
eood fashion, and Bessie Barriscale is 
delightfully winsome as Isolde Brand. 
Although she has little to work with, 
Muriel Starr is exceedingly attractive 
as Stephanie Delius. William Wol- 
bert’s make-up is an artistic achieve- 
ment. but if he had adopted an accent 
and an older voice, the effect would not 
have been so incongruous as listening 
to a middle west accent in nasal tones 
emerging from a character named Wi- 
gand. For the first time Lillian Elliott 
fails in an assignment. As Mrs. Hofer 
she is good to look upon, but not for 
one moment does she suggest “the eld- 
erly German mother, and she speaks 
without a trace of accent. James K. 
Applebee comes to the fore as a music 
publisher, and the musicians are played 


in major fashion. although they are 
only minor characters. The scenic en- 
vironment in the first two acts is es- 


pecially good, but one wonders at the 
plethora of plaster of paris busts 
strewn about the musicians’ room of 
the last act, 


Orpheum’s Anniversary Program 


This week the Orpheum celebrates 
its first birthday in its new quarters, 
and while its anniversary bill is not 
out of the ordinary, it is diverting. 
Best of the new acts is John Tiller's 
London company in “On the Wall.” 
Twelve comely British lasses and six 
boys in Eton costumes, all trained to 
the point of perfectian= twinkle their 
toes through the mazes of several pret- 
ty dances. The scenic effects are rath- 
er lavish for a vaudeville show—al- 
though they show the wear and tear of 
travel, Harry Rogerson’s acrobatic 
dancing is warranted to tickle the risi- 
bles and is eccentric to a degree. Fred 
Hamill and Charlies Abbate are per- 
the 
program. Hamill is the typical popu- 
lar song exponent—much to the delight 
of his audience—and Abbate’s violin 
music, while it 3s of the rag variety, 
has a richness of tone and a melan- 
choly that evokes a desire to hear him 
play “real” music. However, he prob- 
ably would never draw the applause 
and the salary that he does with his 
ragtime, were he to mount into the 
classics. Reba and Inez Kauffman are 
well enough in their capers, but their 
wee little voices should be snufted out 
and their whole turn should be devoted 
to dancing. The Lietzel Sisters—es- 
pecially the younger of the two, do 
marvelous aerial work, displaying a 
wonderful strength and a skill that can 
only be the result of many months of 
patient training. An interlude of 
dreary drivel played at top pitch by 
half a dozen screaming actors is “The 
Information Bureau.” There is not 
even the faintest reason for the exist- 
ence of this sketch. It has no humor, 
and none of the company can sing, but 
four members are excellent dancers. A 
straight dancing act, without all the 
weird trimmings and the excess bag- 
gage would be a wise departure for this 
aggregation. Mlle. Camille Ober. the 
Paulhan Team and the Saytons are 
the holdovers. The orchestra] program 
is a special feature—deservedly SO, 
and A. F. Frankstein’s “Orpheum An- 
niversary March,” dedicated to Clar- 
ence Drown, is a credit to this director. 


“Chaperones” at Fischers 


It would have been wiser for Harry 
Jumes and “Pop” Fischer to have re- 
tained “The Man Who Owns Bros = 
way’ a second week at the Lyceum, 
for mediocre as the Cohan show was, 
“The Chaperones,” which went on at 
Sunday matinee, is much worse. It 
shows the effect of lack of rehearsals 
oc scattered work, of miscast princi- 
pais—in fact, the whole Offering is re- 
mindful of the patchwork quilts of our 
srandmothers—both in costumes and 
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taste. The very last word 
in costumes is portrayed 
by our sketch which pic- 
tures ¢ most charming 
gown in modified Panier 
stvle—a fashion mast fa- 
vored by exclusive dress- 
ers. You 
come snc 
creations, 
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in the production itself. Several 
songs are held over, and the new ones 
Offered demonstrate that the singers 
have not had sufficient time to work 
them out. Herbert Cawthorne, who 
has suffered from parts not in the 
least suited to his merits comes forth 
brilliantly in the comedy role of an 
Irish detective—shining more lustrous- 


ly in comparison with the — careless 
work of Robert Lett, Reece Gardner 
and Madison Smith. May SGoley ap- 


parently does not exert her talents 1 
bring even a light of interest upon her 
part, and Texas Guinan is very bad 
Jane Urban either is a better study o 
a harder worker than her colleagues, 
for she trips off with all the feminine 
honors in the part of the detective. Th* 
chorus labors more strenuously than 
a horde of cholo track workers, Yel 
even then their ensemble is a trifie 
ragged. It is disappointing to see this 
company fall down so wretchedly 0 
a show, since its aggregation of talent 
is unusual, and its facilities for suc 
cess seem unexcelled. They should Dé 
prepared for putting on a new show 
each week if necessary—rigid reheat 
sals, strict rules and severe stage 
management being the best recipe for 
such a bill of fare. 


Offerings For Next Week 
Dr. Richard Burton, of the Univer 
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eee lectures in Los Angeles, un- 
ger the management of the Cumnock 
School of Expression, beginn'ng Mon- 
day July 1. The lectures will be given 
a. Cumnock Hall on South Figueroa 
street at eleven o'clock a. m. Dr. 
Burton's general theme will be “Mod- 
ern Drama” on which he is an eminent 
pe as follows: July 1, Scandinavian 
Drama (Ibsen and Strindberg); July 
® French Drama (Maeterlinck and 
Rostand); July 5, The Irish School 
(Synge, Lady Gregory, Yeats) ; July 
s English Drama (Pinero; “Jones 
Wilde); July 10, American Drama 
(Moody, Mackaye and others); July 
12 Poetic Drama (Phillips, Masefield, 
Peabody); July 15, Galsworthy and 
His School; July 17, George Bernard 


Shaw. 


John Barrymore, who is generally 
regarded as the best as well as the 
most successful of the younger gen- 
eration of American comedians, will 
begin @ special starring engagement 
vith the Belasco stock company Mon- 
day night. His first appearance with 
the Belasco organization will be in the 
chief role of ‘On the Quiet,” Augustus 








authority, and the several lectures will | 
day 


f Minnesota, will give a course!o’ My 


| substantial, 
bers of the Burbank organization have | 
'come in for much praise for the gen- 
sun- | 
marks the fifty-third and fifty- | 
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Heart” one of the most de- 
lightful plays of recent product, as 
has been amply attested by the big 
audiences that have viewed the play 
in the last five weeks. Miss Taylor’s 
individual success has been most 
while the various 


eral excellence of their work. 


fourth performance of the piece, thus 


‘establishing a new Burbank record. 


At the Majestic theater Sunday 
night, June 30, Kolb and Dill will offer 
their biggest musical and fun success, 
“The Politicians.” This musical com- 
edy is from the pen of Aaron Hoff- 
man, and when presented at the Ma- 
jestic a few seasons ago proved the 
most popular of the Kolb and Dill 
successes. Next week Los Angeles 
theatergoers will see an entirely new 
edition of the piece, which has been 
re-edited, 
and better in every particular. As A. 
Grafter and I. M. Wurz, Kolb and 
Dill are at their best, and the big 
chorus will have its first real oppor- 
tunity since the comedians 
their engagement. Percy Bronson, re- 





FLORENCE ROBERTS, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 











Thomas’ famous comedy. 
has been played at the Belasco sev- 
eral times, but never with Mr. Barry- 
mcre. He receives the largest salary 
ever paid a stock actor and his advent 
at the Belasco will mark the opening 
of a season :-of brilliant engagements. 
This will be the first stock engage- 
Ment Barrymore has ever played, and 
1 was only through his appreciation 
of the artistic worth of Los Angeles’ 
Stock performances that he consented 
to violate his custom of appearing 
only in New York productions. In 
the last two seasons Barrymore has 
been the star of Cohan and Harris’ 
original “Fortune Hunter,” and prob- 
anly Will be seen in the same part. 
*ssociated with Mr. Barrymore in 
the presentation of “On the Quiet” 
wil be the entire numerical sirength of 
the Belasco company. 


— 0’ My Heart’ begins its sixth 
ae. nal week at the Burbank Sunday 
ad on Laurette Taylor has charm- 
oo of playgoers with her 
i €nt portrayal of the heroine of 
artley Manners’ new comedy. Lo- 
al theatergoers have found in “Peg 





This piece ; membered as a Kolb and Dill favorite, | 


will make his reappearance in his 
former role in the piece, and John W. 
Burton will be found playing Stocks- 
on. Bonds ' Florence Gear, 
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revised and made bigger | 


opened | 
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Olga | 


Steck and the other principals will | 


have good opportunities for individual 
success. “The Politicians” has been 


selected as the vehicle in which Kolb | 
York next | 


and Dill will invade New 
season, under the management of Oli- 
ver Morosco, and the production, both 
in scenery and costuming will be the 
same as that in the New York produc- 
tion. A special Fourth of July mati- 
nee performance will be given at the 
Majestic Thursday afternoon. 


Florence Roberts, than whom there | 


is no more popular legitimate star on 
the coast, comes to head the five new 
acts which are the features of next 
week's Orpheum bill, opening Monday 
rmmatinee, July 1. Miss Roberts, who 


has a host of friends here, has a sketch” 


ealled “The Miracle,” which is said to 
give her every advantage. She is sur- 
rounded by a strong company and an 
excellent scenic environment. Louis 
J. Winsch and Josephine Peore have 

















Single Lecture, 50 cents. 
Course Ticket (eight lectures) $3.00. 


LECTURES BY 


Dr. RICHARD BURTON 


AT THE CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. LOS ANGELES 
MODERN DRAMA 


J Uly ae SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA; Ibsen and Strindberg 
3 FRENCH DRAMA: Maeterlineck and Rostand 
oO THE IRISH SCHOOL: Synge, Lady Gregory, Yeats 
$ ENGLISH DRAMA: Pinero, Jones, Wilde 
The A... 10 AMERICAN DRAMA: Moody, Mackaye and others 
12 POETIC DRAMA: Phillips, Masefield, Peabody 
15 GALSWORTHY and His School 
iy GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Tickets for sale at Parker’s Bookstore, 
220 S. Broadway and at Cumnock Hall, 
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Broadway, near Ninth. 


Morosco-Blackwood Co., 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


FLORENCE ROBERTS & CO. 
WINSCH & POORE 
WESTON & BENTLEY CoO. 
LIETZEL SISTERS 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c. 





(Transferable). 1500 S. Figueroa street. 
Morcseo- Beck MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Wi? 3st 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 30, 1912, 


and Managers. 


Laurette Taylor and the Burbank company in the sixth and last week of Hartley 


Manners’ new comedy, 


“PEG O° MY HEART” 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Beginning Sunday Night, June 30, 


KOLB AND DILL 


Present Themselves in the New Edition ot 


“TIRUE POLITICIANS” 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Matinees Thuraday, Saturday 
and Sunday, E-wery Night 


BELASCO THEATER 


Julywas 


Props, and Managers 


Beginning Monday Night, 


John Barrymore 


AND THE BELASCO COMPANY 
In Augustus Thomas’ Famous Comedy 


“ON THE QUIET” 


THE STANDARD 


ORPHEUM THEATER  ‘oFVaUpEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER---ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, JULY 1 

“RUN IN A HARE™M’’ 
TOM WATERS 

John Tiller Ballet 

Mayor of Laughland 
LA PETITE MIGNON 

Comedienne 
THE SUNSHINE GIRLS 

**In the Shadows’’ 

Orchestral concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 
Boxes 75c. 


“The Miracle’’ 
“No Trespassing”’ 
“Attorneys at. Music’”’ 


Wonders of the air 
World’s News in Motion Pictures 








Matinees. Sun.. 


Wed.. & Sat. 
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Seats selling at Bartlett Music House, S. 
fice. 
and $1.00. Reached by Motor Boulevard and Pacific Electric trains. 
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FISCHER'S LYCEUM Between 2d and 3d 


ALL WEEK, BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 3 
Sargain Mat. Wednesday, 25ec Special Mat. Thursday, July 4th 


Fischer's Follies Co., with May Boley and Bob Lett 


Present the George H. Choan Hurrah 


“TIE YANISIEIE PRINCE” 


With Texas Guinan, Jane Urban, Herbert Cawthorne, Madison Smith and the 


Rest. 
Priees 10 to 75c. 
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a pretty offering called “No Trespass- 
ing,’ which is a potpourri of song and 
stery. It is in two scenes requiring 
special settings, and carries a wisp 
of a story as’ well as music and pat- 
ter. Tom Waters, again escaped from 
musical comedy, has new songs and 
Quaint stories, which he delivers in 
Pianalogue fashion. Mr. Waters is 
known as “The Mayor of Laughland.” 
Weston and Bentley are “attorneys in 
music,” and offer a musical program 
in a new fashion. La Petit: Mignon 
comes with imitations of well known 
personages, which she gives with a 
humor that amounts to burlesque. The 
John Viller ballet will be seen in a new 
stunt called “tun in a Harem;” the 
Lietzel sisters will continue their aer- 
ial work, and new pictures and a new 
orchestral program will be given. 


Beginning Sunday matinee, June 30, 
and continuing through the week, 
“Pop” Fischer will offer his followers 
at the Lyceum another of the best of 
the Cohan shows—one that he has 
held back especially for midsummer 
production. This is “The Tankee 
Prince,” which George M. Cohan*wrote 
for his own use, and in which he made 
his biggest hit. Robert Lett will have 
another “Unknown” part as Steve Da- 
ley, May Boley will be Mrs. Fielding, a 
role which is out of her usual line, 
but in which she will find big chances, 


and Texas Guinan will he Evelyn 
Fielding, with Jane Urban playing 
Certrude Spivens and Laura Oakley 


as Lillian Llovd. Madison Sniith will 
be Whiteside Webster, Reece Gardner 
will have the Cohan role of Percy 
Springer, and Herbert Cawthorne, 
Lon Chaney and Charles Dudley will 
be in the running, with a contingent 
playing the many smaller roles. Song 
hits fairly bubble over in each act, 
among the notable numbers being “I’m 
Awfully Strong for you,” allotted to 
Madison Smith and Laura Oakley; 
“The A. B. C. of the U. S. A.”, Gardner 
and Miss Guinan; a comedy quartette, 
“Money,” by the men principais; “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” by Gardner, and “Think 
it Over; “I Seen [t When I Done It,” 
another of the great May Boley num- 
bers, and so on. Of course the chorus 
figures largely, and the costuming will 
be unusually good. 


Unique’s Handsome New Quarters 

Isaac Brothers, proprietors of the 
Unique Cloak and Suit House—which 
disposed of its holdings about a year 


ago—have decided to open a new 
Unique, and are erecting a building 
between Seventh and Eighth on the 


west side of Broadway, of which they 
vil! occupy four stories and a base- 
ment. Mr. Max Isaacs, wno recently 
returned from New York, has brought 
with him many clever ideas for giv- 
ing Los Angeles a smart shop similar 
to the Fifth avenue shops in the me- 
tropolis. Only ready-made garments 
will be carried, and it is to be strictly 
a woman's shop, where the chic crea- 
ticns of fashion will be seen in an un- 
usually beautiful environment. The 
entire store is to be fitted out in Cir- 
eagssion walnut in Louis XVI _ style. 
The first floor will have a London blue 
carpet and ivory and gold finishings, 
as will the mezzanine balcony. The 
elevator will be copied after that in 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, and the entire 
flcor will yield a French effect. Waists 
are to be displayed on the first floor, 
and on the second floor, which has a 
sri.uff carpet, suits and coéts will 
reign. The third floor, in DuBarry 
rese and pearl gray, will form a beau- 
tiful background for dresses and even- 
ing gowns, and the fourth floor, in 
ivory and green, will have the fitting 
and workrooms, The new concealed 
lighting system will be used, so that 
there will be no glare to mar the 
restful effect. The store opens Sep- 
tember 1 with a stock garnered from 
the centers of the world, ang offices 
‘have been established in New York 
and Paris so that the Unique may be 
kept in touch with the rulings of Dame 
Fashion, 











Am Electric Ramge on Your Table 


By Caroline Reynolds, Associate Editor 





At one time or another every woman 
has sighed for a fairy servant-—a quick, 
deft creature without the shortcomings 
of human beings. That desire is fast 
being gratified by electricity, which has 
been transformed into the handmaiden 
of the modern housewife—her servant 
in baking, brewing and all tasks, light- 
ening her household labors, yet adding 
to the comfort of her home. Each year 
a fresh wonder is brought forth for the 
gratification of the housekeeper, until 
the old saw that ‘“woman’s work is 
from sun to sun” no longer is true, It 
has been but a short time, compara- 
tively, since the Southern California 
Edison Company changed the house- 
wife from .a doubter to a devotee of 
electricity by the electric iron, which 
has become such a favorite that it 
sells as naturally as the necessities of 
life. Then followed the coffee perco- 
lator, which has also become a stand- 
ard article. The latest creation in this 
line to be put on the local market by 
the Edison Company is a tahle-range, 
which will be ready about the first of 
July. It is a neat little machine, made 
of white, nickel-plated metal, and more 
closely resembling a jewel casket than 
a range. It has a broiler, little-pans, 
etc., fitted into the range like drawers, 
with a shining black handle on each 
compartment, so that it may be lifted 
out without any danger of splashing 
or burning. It would be an ornament 
to any table, however choice the cut 
glass or however heavy the _ silver 
which accompanied it. It is artistically 
constructed, looking like a plaything, 
but so ingenious that it fries, broils, 
grills, boils and bakes. It screws into 
the light socket, and the cost of opera- 
tion is less than one cent an hour. One 
great attraction is its reasonable price 
—so astonishingly low that the device 
becomes a necessity rather than a 
luxury. The company has placed a 
large order with the factory and will 
start the sale well prepared to meet 
the housewife’s tastes—not only her 
artistic taste, but her practical sense. 

Hereafter, instead of the Lady of the 
House waiting impatiently and behold- 
ing the coffee and eggs grow cold and 
the bacon become greasy, while the 
Man of the House wrestles with an 
arbitrary collar button or a dull razor, 
she may placidly lie abed until a mo- 
ment before he is ready for breakfast. 
Then she can engage him with his fruit 
and his morning newspaper while she 
is cooking his bacon and eggs—after- 
ward put the coffee on to boil—with 
miraculous speed—and follow up with 
griddle cakes baked to a delicious 
brown over the even heat. A cereal 
may be prepared speedily and to the 
best advantage in this clever article. 
There will be no hanging over a hot 


| range while she greases a griddle; she 


may sit opposite her husband and pre- 
pare his food daintily, instead of seur- 
rying through the kitchen and worry- 
ing with the fear that things will not 
be crisp and hot. Every article of 
cooked food is better, both for the 
palate and the digestion if it is served 
fresh from the fire, and it starts the 
day right to serve a “tasty” morning 
meal. 

Of course the table-range will not 
bake bread or cook heavy meals, but 
it will do anything else. Savory soup 
may be made, vegetables prepared, 
chops may be broiled—two chops can 
be grilled to a turn in two minutes, 
and the broiler is covered so that the 
grease will not spatter—the tea may be 
put on to boil—and a dainty repast is 
in readiness. The heat is so concen- 
trated that things cook more easily 
and more quickly than any other way, 
and the even temperature does them to 
a desire. 

For an after-theater supper it is | 
ideal. There is no danger of sputter- | 
ing grease or splashing liquids. It: 
will cook a rarebit quite as well as the | 








ornate and expensive chafing dish, and 
it has a dozen advantages not possessed 
by the former article. 

Afternoon tea could be made an oc- 
casion with this little device. Not only 
could one boil the tea, but a dainty 
confection could be fashioned right 
at the table, with no necessity for the 
hostess’ disappearing into the kitchen 
and leaving her guests. And even if 
there are half a dozen servants, it Is 
always a pleasing domestic sight to 
see a woman’s deft fingers among the 
tea things. 


The table-range may be carried from 
room to room with no effort. It can 
be slipped into a trunk and taken to 
the beach for a summer outing. Even 
if one has but a single room, it is so 
easy to attach the table-range and pre- 
pare one’s own breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner, thus doing away with the trou- 
ble of dressing to go to a restaurant— 
and combining economy with comfort. 
For this city of apartments it fills a 
long felt want. One could almost set 
up house-keeping and have all the com- 
forts of home with the table-range as 
an assistant. It is easy to keep it 
clean—another thing that will prove a 
magnet to the good housekeeper. There 
are no heavy ornamentations for grease 
catchers—its simplicity of construction 
being such that it maybe kept bright 
and shining with a minimum of effort. 

One of its most striking merits is its 
suitability for the sick room. Not only 
can hot water be prepared in an in- 
stant, for sterilizing, sponging, medi- 
cine, and other uses, but a dainty dish 
can be concocted for the invalid. Oft- 
times the mother who acts as her own 
nurse, does not care to leave her pa- 
tient long enough—particularly in the 
case of a child—to run to the kitchen, 





and the little table-range obviates that | 


difficulty, To the trained nurse it 
would be no less a convenience. In the 
sudden attacks which come so terribly 
in the dead of night, the table-range 
would prove a blessing. Hot compresses 
are so often needed and so slow and 
wearisome to prepare when one has to 
toil from the kitchen to the sickroom. 
With the little table-range at one’s 
elbow, there would be no trouble and 
no delay. - 

It can be utilized in a dozen different 
ways in the bathroom, and to the man 
who wants shaving water at a mo- 
ment’s notice, it should be a boon. 

Not a bride but would be delighted 
to receive such a wedding gift. It 
would lighten the labors of housekeep- 
ing, and the coziness of a breakfast 
for two would be greatly enhanced 
were the newly-created wife to delight 
her husband by preparing the meal 
before his eyes at their own little table. 

Truly, the little table-range is a 
marvelous creation—so small to look 
upon, but so big in possibilities and 
practical uses that it deserves a place 
;in every home—in the home of wealth 
| because of the delight it will bring the 
hostess who presides at afternoon teas 
and after-theater suppers; and in the 
‘home less burdened with worldly goods 
because of the ease and comfort it 
spells to the busy housewife, 
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The Homephone 


Why exert yourself in the heat and 
dust by going downtown to shop 
when the HOMEPHONE will enable 
the storekeeper to send to your very 
door just the article you want at 
just the price you want to pay? 
This is only one of the multitude of 
summer uses to which the HOME. 
PHONE may be put. 
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Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 











Three Books by the Editor 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 





ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 
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GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pe 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of trave}l. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
252 SOUTH SPRING ST. 


Ore. rarker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 WEST FIRST ST. 





RARE BOOKS 


, and OLD PRINTS 


H. W. Collins 


¥ Evnest Dawson 
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John Masefield is somberly earnest, 
ever, in “The Everlasting Mercy” and in 
“The Widow in the Bye Street” he is 
morbidly gloomy and heavy. Unpleas- 
ant conceptions, these; which with an- 
other name introducing the two poems, 
might be passed over, among the many 
readily good literary 
things, as merely curiosities of dubious 
merit. But the author of “The Trag- 
edvy of Pompey the Great,” “EBiograph,” 
“Multitude and Solitude,” “The Trag- 
edy of Man” and other more or less 
worthy work, is occupying a place well 
to the fore in literary attention just at 


recognizable 


present and anything he writes will be 


read with interest and regarded se- 


riously until time and reflection have 
tested them. The fault in Masefield’s 
peeticai conceptions lies not with the 
serdidness and brutality of them, ugly 
as these are,—sin and evil have their 
place in the divine plan—-but it is with 
his development of them and _ his 
archaic manner of delivering his 
spiritual message in the first instance. 
saul Kane’s redemption, as he watched 
“Old Callow” plough the furrow near 
Gloucester Road, that mistv morning 
after a long drunken bout, is not near- 
ly so vivid or interesting as the sick- 
ening details of the bloody fight with 
Eilly Meyers, or the disgusting par- 
ticulars of the spree at the ‘Lion.’ 
These are real. Masefield has seen 
them at close range, most likely, while 
employed as assistant to’a_ saloon- 
keeper on Third Avenue, New York, 
before his author days. Drunkenness 
makes all men akin, and criminal, Al- 
theugh, it is apparent, John Masefield 
ig religiously inclined and desires to 
Speak a message of reform he takes 
life rather too seriously to attract 
converts to goodness. One rather sym- 
pathizes with the gipsies, whom Saul 
passes by the roadside: 


The waste souls will prefer the wild, 
Long after life is meek and mild. 
Perhaps when man has entered in 
His perfect city free from sin, 
he campers Will come past the walls 
With old lame horses full of galls, 
And wagons hung about with withies, 
ree burning coke in tinkers’ stithies, 
we see the golden town, and choose, 
Air think the wild too good to lose, 
on camp outside, as these camped then 
ith wonder at the entering men. 

Not always so smooth, the meter 
Swings with 4 merry Sameness 
throughout, regardless of change of 
Scene, action and emotions in a fash- 
101 that seems Scarcely fitting to the 
eek dele, jingle, with here and 
“ere a funny twist to preserve the 
raythm, like: “Your Christmas gifts 
‘. shoddy blankets That every work- 
ing soul May thank its Loving parson,” 
aH And over all I thought there was A 
shastly light besides the gas;” or, 
bear ‘To ‘fend with fist and poker 
oh rm His parchments channelled 
” the bookworm,” not always so 
shargeable to “poetic license.” 
lows The Widow in the Bye Street” 
2 BA cah be said. It has not even the 
ee quality of “The Everlasting 
=e . & ner its doubtful merit of 
re a iment, though it is more digni- 
~ and suitable in outward seeming. 
te Pictures are not pleasant to look 
aa i, and those who will read it will 
oa its horrible lesson, nor will 
Bae i etive any particular benefit from 
~emplating ft Art does not mean 


“hepa : 

for ia photographing what goes on 
“" amusement of those who can- 

nat Pho: 


“Osraph.” It is related to the 
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mass of a pneople, as well as to a few | 


painting of lust, and crime, and re- 
tribution. The fall of poor, 
Jimmy Curney and his punishment for 


the murder of Shepherd Ern have 


more of black cynicism than of warning. | 
These two darksome creations are to | 
bs read, in connection with his other | 


werk, more as indications of the men- 


tality and development of Masefield. | 


While, perhaps, not up to the stand- 
ards of novelistic construction, 
“Multitude and Solitude” better— 


is 


through this miasmic swampy of evil 
passions. (“The Everlasting Mercy” 
iand “The Widow in the Bye Street.” 





By John Masefield. The Macmillan Co.) 


Magazines for July 


In Scribner’s for July Elmer Grey, 
the clever local architect has a well 
written and charmingly illustrated ar- 
ticle on “The New Suburb of the Pa- 
cific Coast” 
in this section who are fond of our 
beautiful outlying towns. 
geles is also represented by Charles F. 
Lummis who has a poem, ‘The Rid- 
dle.” Frederic C. Howe writas of “The 
szarden Cities of England” and 
Grosvenor Atterbury has “Model 
Tcwns in America.” John Fox, Jr. has 
a new installment of his serial, “The 
Heart of the Hills,’ and Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant writes of “Stand- 
ards of a Bourgeois Family;” other 
features are “Arctic Mountaineering 
by a Woman,” by Dora Keen, “A Safe 
and Sane Fourth of July,’ by Allen 
True, 
Synon, “The Little Colonel 
Flill,’ by Barry Benefield, “Crabbed 
Age and Youth,” by Katherine Hol- 
land Brown, “A Woman of Maidstone,” 
by Robert Shackiton, departments, 
verses, etc, 





“Sunset: the Pacific Monthly” 
“Potlatch Town,’ an illustrated story 
about Seattle—the northern city be- 
ing the xeynote of the entire publi- 
eation. <A. V. Comings has “Motor | 
Boating in Puget Sound,” and in the 
Development Section industrial con- 
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ignorant | 


his | 


anything would be better than wading | 


which should aidtract all} 


Los An- | 


Walter Prichard Eaton’s “The The- 
atre’ and “In the Interpreter’'s House” 
are other contributions. 


Notes From Bookland 


Jack London is living through—and, 
be it said, persistently living through— 
the woes of over-production. In conse- 
quence of this fact, and because of his 
insistence that his yearly output shal] 
appear in toto, he is, for the first time 
since his spectacular entrance upon the 

| literary horizon, busily engaged in try- 
ing out and changing publishers. Since 
/ 1900 MacMillans have published his 
work. This spring the Doubleday-Page 
Company brought out a volume of his, 
| and beginning with the fall the Cen- 
tury company will handle his work for 
a term of years. London’s productiv- 
ity has raised an interesting problem 
of balances. Working from his own 
and purchased plots, London produces 
in actual words, matter to the amount 
of 300.000 to 400,000 words a year, the 
equivalent of four lengthy books. 
Whatever he does serially, be it short 
or long fiction, is bound to appear soon- 
er or later between covers—hence ser- 
/ ial publication does not solve his pub- 
lishers’ problems—in fact, it only serves 
to complicate it. in London’s Gase, 
where, with his multitude of unserial- 
ized books to choose from, the prev- 
iously published work undoubtedly suf- 
fers as regards book sales. Further- 
more, since he emerged from his cloud 
| of discontent and the state of penny-a- 
linerdom that he outlines so cogently 
in ‘Martin Eden,” he has taken out his 
tale of early sorrows on publishers and 
editors, and has held them up for sums 
and advances that have varied only one 
way. Sometimes they were higher. 
Now it has come to pass that the pub- 








| lic, which after all is the ultimate court 


of appeals, has staggered and faltered 
under the quarterly invitation to buy 
lavishly of a new London book, and 





“Six Sons of Ossian,” by Mary | 
of Lost | 


has | 
for its big feature Walter V. Woekle’s | 


while it still purchases, the sales divid- 
ed by four do not compare satisfac- 
torily to the publishers’ expenses mul- 
tiplied by four. Therefore London’s 
former publishers, having tried their 
brand of arguments, have surrendered 
their author into the hands of other 
wise men. New arguments may pre- 
vail where old ones have failed—or 
London may continue on his way, pro- 
ducing lavishly and publishing a new 
book every few months. Since 1900 
London has published about thirty 
books, says the Chicago Post. The first 
two vears he was listed only annually. 
In 1902 he published three books, and 
in 1903 the same number. Two are 
credited to 1904, and three to 1905. In 
190% he reached his high water mark 
of productivity, with five volumes; 1909 





ditions in Seattle are discussed. There 
ore story by W. Townsend, Peter B. 
Kyne, Grace Hodgson and Edmund 
Mitchell, and Willard Huntington 
Wright devotes several pages to an 


and 1910 saw three each. It is a fact 
that the publie’s demand has not kept 
pace with London’s supply. But he 


| still continues to write, and publish. 


The year 1912 has seen, so far, three 





article on John Steven McGroarty’s | 
“Mission Plav.” Governor Walter | 
E Clark writes of “Alaska; A Con- 
dition and a Program,” and a number 


of interesting people are brought to} 
public notice in ‘Western Personal- | 
ities.” | 


Pauline Worth Hamlin, a lecal writ- 
er has a story in American Magazine 


for July, entitled “The Gold Pot.” 
Rudyard Kipling is featured with a 
short story, “The Benefactors,” and 


Robert M. La Follette continues his 
autobiography. Kathleen Ncrris has 
“Making Allowances for Mama,” and | 
other fiction contributions are “When 
Oliver Eloped,’ by Olive Higgins | 
Prouty, “The Kingdoms of the Earth,” | 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and H. G.. 
Wells serial, “Marriage.” Kin Hub- 
bard offers another “Abe Martin” | 
dissertation, Hugh Fullerton hasa foot- | 
ball story, “How to Win Games,” Ida | 
M_ Tarbell tells the story of Carola 
Woerishoffer in “A Noble Life,” and | 
in interesting people are The Rev. 
James O. H. Huntington, Walter Wil- 
liams,, E. M. Rapp, Mrs. Mary Elitch 
Leong and Mrs. Henry T. Hunt. Ray 
Stannard Baker's “Pressing On,” 








| never had 


books of his. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose bi- 
centenary is being celebrated this 


month, was not by any means the in- 
ventor of the confession, but he did 
give to it as a form of literary art a 
dignity and a completeness which it 
before. Nearly all the 
“confessions” written since Rousseau’s 
have been due to the force of his ex- 
ample. It has now come to be a. popu- 
lar form, and the “confessions” of best 
sellers. discontented wives, journalists, 


failures and politicians are eagerly 
read by the magazine public. 
Not long ago Yeats and Newbolt 


journeyed to Max Gate, Dorchester, to 
present Thomas Hardy with the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. When the deputation had point- 
ed out that among the duties enjoined 
by the society’s charter was the en- 
couragement and recognition of litera- 
ture by public awards, and that this, 
its highest award, had been bestowed 
upon not more than fifteen recipients, 
Hardy responded by delivering some 
thoughts on the present condition of 
literature. He was of opinion. that 
prizes might well be offered to makers 
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of literature earlier in a life time than 
72. He thought that all incentives to 
the cultivation and production of pure 
literature must be of immense value 
in these later days. Millions had 
learnt to read, but few had learnt to 
discriminate. Slipshod writing abound- 
ed. Descriptive reporting threatened 
to destroy the taste for real leters. The 
increasing influx of American journals, 
fearfully and wonderfully written, 
helped on the indifference to literary 
| form, and the influence of these jour- 
nals in recent vears upon our own 
press was baneful. 


Alfred Noyes, the English poet, who, 
|} loving travel, has never traveled ex- 
| cept on foot and knapsack jaunts 
through his native isles, will come to 
America next year for a lecturing tour. 
«A friend of his has told a few inter- 
esting facts about Noyes’ quiet life, 
it seems that a dozen years or more 
ago—he is 31 now—Noyes made up 
his mind that he would make a living 
‘by poetry and by good poetry: that he 
would not do hack work, and that he 
would cut his plan of life to suit his 
purse. He has lived most of the time 
within sight of France, but he has 
never crossed the channel—in fact, he 
has never been off the British Isles. 
He has lived quietly, unriotously, and 
has foresworn that favorite rule of Bo- 
hemia: ‘“‘Necessities we can do with- 
out, but we must have the luxuries of 
life.” Incidentally, after these years— 
and they are comparatively few, at 
that, and leave him still in his youth— 
he has proved his point, and sees the 
world before him—enough for a life- 
time of travel. 


Mr. Timothy Cole, whose wood-en-~- 
gravings have been a feature of The 
Century Magazine for many years, has 
been given the degree of Master of 
Arts from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa. In conferring the degree it was 
said of Mr. Cole: “His work for The 
Century has been a real consecration 
of high ability for the good of his fel- 
lows. He has translated the great 
masterpieces of the world into the one 
language of black and white, and he 
hat done it with a skill and sympathy 
which cannot be overpraised. 'The re- 
sult of his effort has been an under- 
standing and an appreciation of art 
valued by multitudes of people. There 
are few academic distinctions that 
come to workers in such a field as that 
or Mr. Cole. The educational value of 
their accomplishments is often over- 
locked. Dickinson College esteems it a 
great privilege to recognize Mr. Cole’s 
high-minded service as well as his 
personal worthiness by conferring up- 
on him an academic honor.” 


The life of William E. Henley, him- 
self perhaps the bravest martyr of our 
generation, is to be written by Charles 
Whibley. No one better fitted could be 
chosen. The two men were comrades in 
life and letters. They fought many a 
dcughty battle together for literature. 














We may confidently expect from 
Whibley a notable book. 
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Prominent industrials have proved 
the leaders of Los Angeles stock ex- 
change trading this week, the South- 
ern California Edisons, common and 
the preferred, having been 11 demand 
for investment. Several of the bank- 
ing issues also have been picked up 


and at prices much better than the 
best of recent high levels. Nearly all 
of the better known of the bank 


stocks are selling ex dividend at this 
time. 


Among the oils the Unions are 
somewhat firmer. Associated is also 
pretty close to bottom and apparently 
a purchase. There is not a great deal 
or 
result, prices usually are from a quart- 
er to half a point higher here than in 
San Francisco. Doheny Mexicans are 
hard with the preferred wanted at 
about 96 and with the common not a 
favorite here since its listing in Wall 
street. Doheny Americans are off 
about a point but with indications for 
a much better market due to a Qdivi- 
dend promised the coming week on 
both common and the preferred. 


Columbia has fallen somewhat fiat 
since the facts were made public in- 
cidental to the proposal to amalgamate 
with certain subsidiaries, and Amalga- 


the latter in this market and, as a | 
| “This anti-central 





mated also is off from its recent high. | 


Central is weak. 
and Santa Maria list 
much form for the 
Union is apathetic, 
one of these days. 

Among the lesser petroleums Na- 
ticnal Pacific, after being rigged to 
better than 314, fell off half a point, 
California Midway, on expectations of 
a big producer nearly ready to be 
brought in, has registered a gain of 
about eight points this week. 

Among the bank stocks Citizens Na- 
tional shows another tilt upward of 
$10 a share since its previous record 
price of 255, registered a few days 
ago, and Security Savings remains 
firm at about 465, ex dividend. First 
National and California Savings are 
in demand. All Night and Day and 
German American Savings are easier. 
The remainder of the list is exceeding- 
ly firm. 

There is little doing in the bond list, 
Union Oil 5s being a drug in the mar- 
ket and others of the favorites not 
keenly sought. L. A. Home preferred 
as well as the common remains slug- 
gish in the face of the increased rates, 
effective July 1. None of the other 


is not showing 
time. Western 
but may awaken 


Homes appears to be displaying 
strength. 
Mining shares are not- proving 


tempting to professional traders de- 
spite the fact that at least two of the 
former favorites of this market are 


about due for a manipulation up- 
ward. 

In the face of the coming national 
campaign, money conditions remain 


ideal in every way, according to ex- 
perts who profess to have thoroughly 
irvestigated the situation. 


Banks and Banking 

William C. Cornwell, of New York 
recently discussed before the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association at its meeting 
at Old Point Comfort, the plan for a 
central bank, and denounced the an- 
tagonism it has aroused. ‘There 
seems,” he said, “‘to be @ great preju- 
dice in this country against the cen- 
tral bank idea. Such an attitude is 
puerile and the fear is on a par with 


Rice Ranch is softer | 





| cialistic element, and went on: 


; the 
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the child’s dread of hobgoblins. There 
is no reason, in fact, why we should 
not have a central bank in the United 
States on the lines of such institutions 
im all other highly civilized coun- 
tries.” Then Mr. Cornwell spoke of 
the support which the Bank of Franca 
lately received in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, in spite of its strong So- 
“This 
which 
government, Socialists as well as 
others, has of this splendid financial 
organization, which has proved a bul- 


demonstrates the appreciation 


werk of stability, not only fer France, | 


but for the whole world, for more than 
a hundred years.” He ccntinued: 
bank sentiment is 
aq unfounded delusion. There is no 
reason af all, in fact and in operation, 
why a central bank in this country 


would not work perfectly without pre- | 


judice to weaker interests or to 
any interests, and it would be as per- 
fectly and as satisfactorily conducted 
for the whole of America as is the 
Trench bank for the whole of France. 
But, unfortunately, in this country we 
have to reckon with unwarranted pre- 
judice, due to our lack of education, as 
a whole, in higher economics,” Mr. 
Cornwell had this to say with regard 
to the proposal to incorporate the 
clearing house: “The money trust in- 
vestigators profess to be impressed 
with the necessity of incorporating the 


New York clearing house. Clearing 
houses in this country down to this 
| time have been voluntary combina- 


'ticns organized under the pressure of 


| the natural laws of trade, to enable 
the banks to protect each other by 
massing the strength of all, in case 


fy 


of general trouble, so that each bank 
becomes as strong as all the banks 
together. It will be unnecessary for 
congress to pass any law for incor- 
pcrating the New York clearing house 
or any other clearing house, provided 
it first gives its attention to passing 
the National 
bill, because this organizes all the 
banks of the country into Incal asso- 
ciations, each of which takes the place 


of an incorporated clearing house in 
its own neighborhood, and, the New 
Ycerk City local association would 
meke unnecessary the New  £4York 
clearing house.” 

Ruling rates for temporary loans 


both at home and abroad are not at all 


| disturbing; in fact, even in Germany, 


where something like acute stringency 
again threatens, the outward aspect of 
mcney is not disquieting. The official 
rates of discount in practically all of 
the larger European centers have been 
lover, yet it may be questioned if the 
real position of money abroad can he 
safely gauged by its fair and official 
exterior. Certainly that is true in this 
ceuntry. Here we have the same kind 
or a financial situation, which is so 
marked in the Buropean financial cen- 
ters, a condition of congestion in the 
market for new securities. We also 
have, possibly to a less degree, the 
same disparity which obtains abroad 


between the availability of funds for 





' usual demand has heen 


Short-time loans and the supply of 
capital ready to go into permanent 
investment. This is a feature which 
shculd not be lost sight of, as an un- 
made on the 
market for new capital so far this 
year. These applications. excluding 
the period of industrial combinations 
that marked the close of the old and 
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Resources..... 


EGURITY Trust 
Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 

..645,000,000 
Capital and Reserve... $3,300,000 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per 
cent on Special Savings accounts. 


GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTED 







Safe Deposit and Storage Department, largest and best equipped in the West 


Steamship and Foreign Tounst Agency 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


in Equitable Building. is maintained for accommodation 
9 of Depositors, Borrowers and Others 





the beginning of the new century, are 
the high water mark, and it is 
worth while to note that the great 
bulk of these applications are intend- 
ec for the development of property. 
They are primarily intended to pay 
for improvements, repairs and exten- 
sicns, and mean the purchase of ma- 
terial and the employment of labor on 
a thoroughly representative scale. 


To judge by European comments on 
the presidential carnpaign in the Unit- 
el States it seems that many in Eu- 
rope were under the impression that 
the entire energy of the country is 


| given over to politics to the exclusion 


Oo: everything else. The 
of the political factor in the stock 
market as well as in many other di- 
rections is much exaggerated in Bu- 
ropean comments. So careful an ob- 
server of American matters as The 
Statist of London attributes to the 
presidential contest an importance in 
the American money market which is 
much out of line with the facts as we 
ourselves see them. In discussing the 
outlook for the money market in this 
country in the next few months, with 
particular reference to the probable 
an:ount of surplus reserve of the na- 
tional banks of the country, The Stat- 
ist says that as the presidential con- 
test in the United States will be waged 
throughout the entire country, and as 
electioneering here lasts for several 
mcenths, and is both more elaborate 


importance 


| and more costly than anything similar 


in Europe, “it is reasonable to infer 
that the campaign may take large 
sums out of the banks.” Europe must 
have been reading about the heavy 
contributions, and inferring that this 
money is being held out of the banks 
and hoarded until the campaign is 
over, 


In the week ending June 22 bank 
clearings showed a total of $23,487, - 
3(1.40; bringing the total for the month 
to $74,404,429.20. 


There has been filed in Judge Con- 
rey’s court an appeal from the decision 
against the German American Savings 
Pank, the Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, the Security Savings Bank 
and the Southern Trust Company in 
the matter of occupation tax. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Investment specialists are wont to 
complain that dividend and interest 
checks which investors receive in mid- 
Summer are not reinvested in secur- 
ities, but spent for vacations. Pi welt t 
is the case there is a rich harvest in 
store for the hotel-keepers aid others 
catering to the summer trade. It is 
estimated by Dow, Jones & Co. that 
the total dividend and interest dis- 
bursements due in July aggregate 
5254,031,000, of which $169,058,000 will 
go to the bondholders and $84,972,000 
to the stockholders. The increase. in 
the total over that of a year ago is 
pur at $2,391,000. The industrial com- 
panies contribute $38,488,000 of the 
dividends, and the railroads $27,826,000, 
the remainder coming from traction 
ecmpanies, banks, etc. 

Election is to be held July 13 by the 
Montebello school district to vote on a 
bend issue for school purposes. 

Special election is to be held July 














Your 
Estate 


| Should be administered in a busi- 
ness-like manner, The Corporation 
Executor is better qualified than 
the individual. Our experience, 
knowledge and economical methods 
are at your disposal in this import: 
ant matter, 


< LOS ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


Sixth and Spring Sts. 


United States Depository 
For Postal Savings Funds 








Accidents Unnecessary 
Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
Spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the haos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY C0. 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 











2) at Santa Ana to provide for $60,000 
in bonds to be used to construct and 
furnish a county hospital and poor 
farm and provide a farm in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Up to July 15, the board of super- 
visors will receive bids for the pur 
chase of El Segundo Schoo! district's 
bend issue of $5,500, to be dated July 
1, bearing 5% interest. 

Trustees of Orange Union School 
have voted to call an election for 4 
$50,000 bond issue for the erection ° 
a polytechnic high school. 


Special bond election is to be held 
ir, Sawtelle August 15 for $10,000 for 
the purchase of fire-fighting equip 
ment, 


Newport Beach will soon issue bonds 
for $64,000 for the installation of elec 
tric light and power plant. 
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Your Savings Earn 


6% in this Gold Note 


The Gold Note is a safe investment security, issued 
in denominations of $100, or more up to $5000, for 90 
days, 3 months, 6 months or longer, suiting the needs of 
the investor. Gold Notes pay 6% interest. 

Gold Notes are backed by the entire paid-in capi- 
tal and surplus of the Los Angeles Investment Company. 
This totals almost $10,000,000.00—a security based on 
the ownership of millions and millions of dollars worth 
of choice Los Angeles business and subdivision property. 
Including the entire issue of Gold Notes and all otaer 
obligations, there is a security of over $890.00 backing 
every $100 Gold Note. 

The confidence of investors in this security is proved 
by a list of nearly 1500 holders of Gold Notes. 


Money Back with Full 6% 
Interest-Payable Quarterly 


You can invest as little as $100 for as short a time 
as 90 days, and then withdraw your money together 
with full interest. Or you can invest $100 for a year or 
more and draw your interest quarterly. You can also 
buy a Gold Note on installments of $1 or more. Every 
payment draws 6% interest. 

A Gold Note is as safe, convenient and attractive 
an investment as there is on the market today. Every 
Gold Note has been as good as cash on hand because 
no investor in one has ever failed to have his money re- 
turned to him in full on demand. 


fos Angeles Jnvestment Qompany 
333-335-337 South Hill Street 


60127 Main 2248 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFEICE Rs: 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA = 4. "8. "MekEE. Cashier 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500, 
\TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN LOS ANGELES 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main 














F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
H. J, STAVE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. 

Surplus, $25,00¢. 


S. F. ZOMBRO, President. 

JAMES B. GIST. Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000.00. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $244,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK B. T. PETTIGREW Cnobier. 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 








(CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
a. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 








Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $700,000. 





W. A. BONYNGE, President, 
NEWMAN, ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. 
Surplus & Undivided Profita, $60,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,900. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 








PrARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 











J. M. ELLIOTT President. 
W. T. 8S, HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000, 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK W. H. HOLLIDAY, Prestdent. 


RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
8S. E. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $200,000 


OLD BOOKS | 


Call on) «BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
i: and ““Browse."" or send fer catalogue. Tel. 
Neain 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON’'S BOOK SHOP 
518 SOUTH HILL ST. 


PERst NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 








Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


OOO ee 
Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
F, W. BLANCHARD, 
238 South Broadway 232 South Hill Bt. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








000.00. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $200,000 | 















VACATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


SANTA BARBARA 
The Mission City. 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
“Any one can get well here.’’ 
Admiral Evans. 





DEL MONTE 


With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive, 
Polo, Golf, Tennis. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City” of the West, 




















With its new hotel Casa del Rey. 


YOSEMITE 
One of the wonders of the world. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 


Nature’s Playground. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and 
SHASTA RESORTS 


Pleasure places set amid wild 
crags. 
KLAMATH LAKE 
The Land of Pine and Fir and 
Big Game. 
CRATER LAKE ra Nae 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 
LAKE TAHOE 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
luxury. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
“Wonderland,’ where Geysers gush. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 














| Station Fifth and Central Ave. 
| 
KB 
SALE DATES 
July 1, 2, 3, 15, 16, 22, "23e2Smzoea0 
August 1, soe 40, Gee teenes, coed, 29, 30, 31. 
September 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12. 
Boston $110.50 Houston $60.00 New York $108.50 
Chicago 72.50 Kansas City 60.00 Omaha 60.00 
Couneil Bluffs 60.00 Memphis 70.00 St. Louis 70.00 
Denver 55.00 New Orleans 70.00 St. Paul 78.50 


Many other points in addition to the above. 
Good for return until October 31, 1912. 
Liberal stop over privileges. 

For details phone or call on 


E. W. McGee, General Agent, 
334 South Spring Street 
Phones: A 5224; Main 738; 
Broadway 1559 





ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 


FOR RENT 


Well iighted and quiet Studios in 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Especially 


the 
at- 


trective summer quarters for Musicians and 


Artista. 
Manager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


For terms, ete., 332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Telephone ~~——_——--—-_-—_——F 1584 


apply to the 























They re Here! The First 
Karly Fall Fashions! 


—-Women will come to see them—and when they see them they will buy them 
to wear right now—and be first with the most becoming styles of the new 


season—even before the new season has commenced. 


—It’s an exclusive gathering in everything but price. There are not many 
models—hardly two alike—and everyone so beautiful, so rich in character, 
that it hecomes a real feature in itself. 
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Even the Suits 
Priced $25.00 


—Bear the marks of most particular and careful 
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tailoring—the materials are splendid. 
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-—So is the workmanship—and the ideas that have 
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been worked out in them are unusual in suits at 


$25.00. 
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—The Suits at $35.00—have occasioned no little 


comment, because of the strength of their value— 


. 
~) 
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(we've pictured Two, on the left, a 4 button effect 
with rounded front and tailored turn back cuffs— 
a Wide wale cheviot in dark gray or brown; on the 


right a rich white basket weave an extreme model 
with 32 inch coat—“just like a man’s frock coat”)— 
—Then there are suits at $49.50—Perhaps the 


most striking of them all—no woman should miss 


this 2d floor display now. 





